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THE FUTURE OF U.S.-ZIMBABWE RELATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

Global Human Rights, and International Organizations, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:57 p.m., in room 
2200, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher H. Smith 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. The subcommittee will come to order. 

And let me begin by apologizing to all of you, especially our dis- 
tinguished witnesses, for the lateness. We did have a series of 10 
votes. Right? 

Ms. Bass. Fourteen. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Fourteen votes. So it took a little 
time, and I apologize. 

Good afternoon. 

Zimbabwe is a country, as we know, the size of Montana with a 
population of nearly 14 million people. However, its mineral wealth 
gives it an outsized importance. The southern Africa nation is the 
world’s largest source of platinum, gold group-metals, and has sig- 
nificant reserves of nickel, gold, chromium, and dozens of other 
metals and minerals. Significant diamond reserves were discovered 
in 2006. 

Currently, about 40 percent of the country’s foreign exchange is 
earned from the export of these metals and minerals. But, above 
all, its people are its greatest resource. 

The abundance of such minerals, however, and their exploitation, 
which has driven the relationship between many in the West and 
Zimbabwe, since its colonization by Cecil Rhodes of the British 
South Africa Company in 1889 on behalf of Great Britain, the area 
once known as Southern Rhodesia has experienced a tumultuous 
history. The White minority gained self-governance in 1922, and a 
1930 Land Apportionment Act restricted Black access to land, mak- 
ing many Africans laborers and not landowners. 

In 1964, the White minority government unsuccessfully sought 
independence from Great Britain and then unilaterally declared 
independence a year later under White rule. This move sparked 
international outrage in economic sanctions, and that regime was 
never widely recognized by the international community, though 
the support of White ruled South Africa enabled the government to 
limp along. 
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Meanwhile, Black opposition to minority rule, which began in the 
1930s, erupted in the gorilla war in 1972. Attempts to end the con- 
flict diplomatically failed until the 1979 talks brokered by Great 
Britain resulted in British supervised independence elections. 

The winner of that election was Robert Mugabe, leader of the 
Zimbabwe African National Union, or ZANU, who at age 91 con- 
tinues to rule this country in large part through intimidation and 
manipulation of elections. 

As a hero of the independence and majority rule movements, 
however, Mugabe has enjoyed the support of many other African 
leaders who have considered him an honored elder and have gen- 
erally declined to join international efforts to sanction his govern- 
ment. This has placed the United States in an awkward position 
with limited African support for political and economic reforms that 
the people so desperately need in Zimbabwe. 

Although many observers have credited the Mugabe Government 
with productive management until fairly recent years, there were 
political problems from the beginning of his rule. For example, 
Mugabe fired fellow independence leader Joshua Nkomo in 1982 
and then launched a campaign to suppress what his government 
called a rebellion by pro-Nkomo forces. 

The Mugabe regime has been accused of killing thousands of eth- 
nic Ndebele citizens over the next few years to end the supposed 
rebellion, assisted by military advisers from East Germany and 
North Korea. 

Once one of the leading industrial nations in Africa, Zimbabwe 
has long been in an economic downward spiral in the 1990s. It 
began then. Squatters, with the support of the Zimbabwe Govern- 
ment, seized White farms they claim to have been stolen by White 
settlers in the past. Despite government assurances these farms 
were not transferred to Black farm workers, but, rather, to cronies 
of the Mugabe government, euphemistically called veterans, who 
lacked agricultural experience. 

Both Blacks and Whites in Zimbabwe acknowledge that the land 
policies have been unfair, but the manner of addressing this prob- 
lem led to serious economic problems for the country. Agricultural 
production fell, and the manufacturing sector, heavily tied to agri- 
culture, also diminished. 

Efforts to squeeze currency from shrinking national reserves, 
from businesses, coupled with the disastrous requirement that 
businesses use the fictitious exchange rate, caused retailers to lose 
money with each and every sale. The effort to close the many ven- 
dors who supply tourists with souvenirs and citizens with nec- 
essary household items was yet another milestone in Zimbabwe’s 
economic collapse. 

By the year 2006, the year-on-year inflation exceeded 1,000 per- 
cent. Devaluation of the currency and the subsequent use of foreign 
currency are credited with eventually preventing a complete eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Zimbabwe and the United States have had a tempestuous rela- 
tionship since that southern African nation emerged from White 
minority rule. Part of the problem has been resentment by 
Zimbabwean President Mugabe and his closest advisers against the 
United States for not supporting their liberation movement, the 
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backdrop to which was the geopolitical conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

Another part of the problem has been the justifiable public criti- 
cism of repressive political policies by the Mugabe government by 
successive U.S. administrations. Consequently, the minimal com- 
munications between our two governments have contributed to sus- 
picions and an inability for the U.S. officials to reach out to and 
be cooperative with Zimbabwe officials. 

Successive elections have been the subject of opposition and 
international criticism for the lack of political space, allowed for 
those who would challenge the ruling ZANU party. Arrests, incar- 
cerations, torture in custody, beatings at public rallies and dem- 
onstrations, and disappearances of government opponents have de- 
nied legitimacy to the Zimbabwe election process. 

The country’s commitment to democratic governance has been 
further placed in question due to a series of repressive laws pre- 
venting freedoms of speech, association, and movement. As if the 
government’s repressive tactics are not troubling enough, political 
jockeying in Zimbabwe, including the dismissal of Vice President 
Joice Mujuru, places the succession to President Mugabe in doubt, 
which puts U.S. policy in question. 

Today’s hearing will examine current U.S. policy toward 
Zimbabwe and the prospects for an enhanced relationship, depend- 
ing on events that have not yet taken place. Of course, in foreign 
policy, one cannot wait until the crisis materializes in order to cre- 
ate a planned response and have contingencies. A leader nearing 
the century mark, presiding over a fractious political scene in a 
country that has experienced political and economic turmoil, cre- 
ates a situation which planning for positive outcome to regime 
change must be devised. 

Zimbabwe is a country rich in both natural and human potential. 
Once the resentments of the current old guard have passed and 
democratic governance can be established, U.S. -Zimbabwe relations 
can become what they have never been, harmonious and mutually 
beneficial. 

I would like to yield to my colleague, Ms. Bass, for any opening 
comments. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This hearing will allow us to explore important issues that affect 
our relations with Zimbabwe, including governance and account- 
ability, economic development, and press freedoms and human 
rights. 

I want to thank today’s witnesses for participating in this hear- 
ing, including Dr. Smith from the U.S. State Department and rep- 
resentatives from civil organizations focusing on the issues of labor, 
trade, and human rights. 

I look forward to hearing your perspectives on developments in 
Zimbabwe and the country’s relationship with us. I also hope to 
hear from witnesses as to how the U.S. is currently working with 
either nongovernmental organizations or Zimbabwe civil society 
groups to support transparency and accountability in governance, 
increase political space, and improve economic environment. 

At the beginning of his tenure, sadly, I mean, Mugabe was 
praised by many as a force for liberating the Zimbabwean people. 
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Obviously, the current government has been marked by challenges 
in suppression of voices, a restrictive electoral process, and a lack 
of transparency in national elections. 

With little opposition, the current administration, as well as the 
country’s Parliament, is overwhelmingly comprised of members of 
Mugabe’s political party, making voices of dissent hard-pressed to 
have their perspectives and grievances heard. 

With President Mugabe as chair of both the Southern African 
Development Community and the African Union, which, obviously, 
are key regional bodies for both economic development and govern- 
ance, I would like to hear from today’s witnesses what they think 
the effect of his leadership will be on both bodies, particularly with 
so many elections happening on the continent in the next couple 
of years. 

And in terms of U.S. policy toward Zimbabwe, the Zimbabwe De- 
mocracy and Economic Recovery Act of 2001 sets out a range of 
targeted economic sanctions and restrictions on certain types of aid 
to the region. Zimbabwe is also currently ineligible for trade bene- 
fits under other U.S. initiatives. I would like to know from the wit- 
nesses what you feel the impact of those policies have been. 

In closing, I would like to recognize and thank our witnesses 
once again. And I hope to explore the most effective approaches to 
ensure that we improve U.S. -Zimbabwe relations through sup- 
porting its citizens’ efforts for increased democratic governance and 
economic opportunity. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Ms. Bass, thank you so very much. 

We are very privileged to welcome a new member of the sub- 
committee and a new number of Congress, Congressman Daniel 
Donovan. Just a brief bio on Dan. 

He was elected in New York, represents the 11th Congressional 
District, which encompasses all of Staten Island and southern 
Brooklyn. Congressman Donovan was elected on May 5 and sworn 
in on May 13. 

A native Staten Islander, Congressman Donovan has dedicated 
his life to serving the people of New York. He began his career as 
a prosecutor, serving 8 years under Manhattan District Attorney 
Robert Morgenthau. 

Congressman Donovan began serving his native Staten Island in 
1996 as chief of staff to then-Borough President Guy Molinari. 

I would note, parenthetically, that Guy Molinari and I got elected 
to Congress in 1980 when Ronald Reagan got elected. So Guy is an 
old friend, a good friend, but he served as his chief of staff. 

In January 2002, he was appointed Deputy Borough President 
under Borough President James Molinaro. In November 2003, Con- 
gressman Donovan was elected Richmond County District Attor- 
ney, where he remained in that office for over a decade. He is a 
member of Homeland Security and Foreign Affairs Committees and 
now a new member of our subcommittee. 

And welcome. Congressman Donovan. I yield to you. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you very much. Chair. 

Thank you, Ms. Bass, for your welcoming. 

Being a Member of Congress for 3 weeks and this being my first 
subcommittee meeting, I look forward to hearing from all wit- 
nesses. Thank you. 
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Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much, my friend 
Dan. 

We now would like to welcome Dr. Shannon Smith, who was ap- 
pointed Deputy Assistant Secretaiy of State in the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs in May 2013. Prior to joining the State Department, she 
served as senior policy adviser for Africa and Global Health for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee from 2007 to 2013. 

As a senior staffer for Africa, she traveled widely on the con- 
tinent, leading staff delegations and accompanying the chairman 
on numerous trips to Sudan and South Sudan, during the process 
leading up to the 2011 referendum on independence. Prior to her 
work in the policy area. Dr. Smith was a history professor. 

And I yield such time as you may consume. 

STATEMENT OF SHANNON SMITH, PH.D., DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY, BUREAU OF AFRICAN AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 

Ms. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Bass. 

And welcome. Congressman Donovan. 

Thank you for holding this hearing on Zimbabwe and for inviting 
me to testify before you. We appreciate the deep interest of this 
subcommittee and are pleased to work with Congress in support of 
our national interests in Zimbabwe and in the region. 

Last month, traveling with my counterpart from the Bureau of 
Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor, I went to Zimbabwe to en- 
gage in a series of meetings with our Embassy, the government, op- 
position members, and civil society. The purposes of the trip were 
to reaffirm U.S. messages of support for the people of Zimbabwe, 
to communicate our hopes for democratic reforms and economic de- 
velopment, and to better understand the situation on the ground. 

Fundamentally, Zimbabwe remains trapped in a moment of time 
that has been unfolding for decades. President Robert Mugabe 
maintains his hold on power, as you noted, as a result of the 2013 
elections that were neither free nor fair. The country’s economy is 
failing, driven down not by international sanctions, but by national 
policies and rampant unemployment. Once a breadbasket for the 
region, it faces major food security challenges in the months to 
come. 

Political rights remain curtailed. Outright violence has declined 
compared to previous years, but prominent examples such as the 
disappearance of activist Itai Dzamara reminds Zimbabweans that 
their safety is elusive. Both the ruling party and the opposition ap- 
pear to be fragmenting, adding to an environment of uncertainty 
and, therefore, unease. 

Against this backdrop U.S. interests in Zimbabwe remain the 
same, a peaceful democratic and prosperous country that provides 
for its people and contributes to regional stability. To realize our 
interests, we strongly believe in engagement with government and 
nongovernment alike, to promote our values, and work together in 
areas of common concern. We view this ongoing dialogue as part 
of building the bilateral relationship. 

Current circumstances do not merit a change in our policy, but 
we remain hopeful that in the future they will. We strive to bal- 
ance our targeted sanctions on those who have impinged upon 
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human rights and the rule of law with our encouragement of eco- 
nomic reforms and investment. 

We stand hy the commitments we made to the people of 
Zimbabwe at their independence in 1980 to work together to pro- 
mote democratic institutions, equitable economic growth, public 
health, and food security. To this end, the United States has pro- 
vided over $2.6 billion in development and humanitarian assistance 
to Zimbabwe since its independence. 

Zimbabwe’s economy, as I noted, is failing. While the country 
made headway in curbing hyperinflation during the period of the 
government of national unity between 2008 and 2013, today the 
economy is again in desperate straits. The civil service wage bill 
alone eats up an unsustainable 80 percent of total expenditures, 
leaving very little in the government to run operations or support 
investments in the country’s degrading infrastructure. 

The formal economy has shrunk to a small fraction of 
Zimbabwe’s citizens. Unemployment estimates range as high as 80 
percent or even higher. To add to the country’s woes, poor rains, 
building on disastrous agricultural policies in past years, are pro- 
jected to leave millions of Zimbabweans facing food insecurity. The 
Government of Zimbabwe continues to blame U.S. targeted sanc- 
tions for its economic hardships. But, in reality, these bleak condi- 
tions were created by the government itself 

The World Bank’s Ease of Doing Business Index rates Zimbabwe 
as 171st out of 189 countries in the world. Transparency Inter- 
national also places them in the bottom 20 in its Corruption Per- 
ceptions Index. Other barriers to international investment include 
a lack of clarity about indigenization policies, failures to safeguard 
property rights, and the uneven application of the rule of law. 

Political developments and uncertainties are exacerbating eco- 
nomic problems and vice versa. Internal struggles over possible 
succession within ZANU-PF, the ruling party, continue to domi- 
nate political discourse and impede hopes for reform. 

In December 2014, President Mugabe dismissed one of his Vice 
Presidents, Joice Mujuru, who had long been thought to be a pos- 
sible favorite to succeed him. This was followed by a series of cabi- 
net shuffles and party expulsions of her perceived supporters. 

Within the party, factions are forming as potential successors vie 
for positions of power. In the meantime, at age 91, President 
Mugabe remains firmly in charge, and there are no indications he 
plans to step down. 

Zimbabwe’s opposition has failed to capitalize on these fissures 
in ZANU-PF and unite behind a common vision. The opposition 
has become increasingly splintered itself with new breakaway par- 
ties forming under other leadership. 

This political fracturing underscores the importance of the 
United States standing firmly on democratic principles, rule of law 
and human rights, and encouraging the government and opposition 
alike to make progress in those areas. 

The United States places the protection of human rights at the 
center of our foreign policy and has longstanding concerns about 
violations of human rights, including intimidation, harassment, 
and torture. 
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The United States remains gravely concerned about reports of 
the forced disappearance of Zimbabwe and civil society activist Itai 
Dzamara on March 9. To date, his whereabouts and his well-being 
remain unknown. 

Mr. Dzamara gained notoriety after he presented a letter to the 
Office of the President and Cabinet in 2014, demanding that Presi- 
dent Mugabe step down for failing the Zimbabwean people. 

During our recent visit to Zimbabwe, my colleague and I raised 
this case with the government and in virtually every public and 
private meeting. The United States stands with Mr. Dzamara and 
the people of Zimbabwe in defending the rights to freedom of ex- 
pression and peaceful assembly. 

And for all its challenges — and their numbers are legion — I was 
struck on this trip once again by the resilience and tremendous ca- 
pacity of the Zimbabwean people. As one gentleman told me, there 
is nothing in his country that is not fixable. The United States 
shares that conviction and that hope. 

When I was in Harare last month, several people asked me as 
well if Americans still cared about what was happening in their 
country. Hearings such as this are, in fact, proof that we do. So 
thank you for providing me this opportunity to speak with your 
subcommittee today. Thank you for holding this hearing. And I 
welcome any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Smith follows:] 
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Statement by 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Shannon Smith 
Bureau of African Affairs 
IJ.S. Department of State 
before the 

U.S. House Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee on Africa, Global Health, Global 
Human Rights, and International Organizations 

June 3, 2015 


Chainnan Smith, Ranking Member Bass, and distinguished Members of the 
Committee, thank you for holding this hearing on Zimbabwe and for inviting me to 
testify before you. We appreciate the deep interest of this Committee and are 
pleased to work closely with Congress in support of our national interests in 
Zimbabwe and the region. Last month, traveling with my counterpart from the 
Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor, I went to Zimbabwe to engage 
in a series of meetings with our embassy, the government, opposition members, 
and civil society. The purpose of the trip was to reaffirm U.S. messages of support 
for the people of Zimbabwe, to communicate our hopes for democratic reforms and 
economic development, and to better understand the situation on the ground. 

Fundamentally, Zimbabwe remains trapped m a moment in time that has 
been unfolding for decades. President Robert Mugabe maintains his hold on 
power, as a result of the 20 1 3 elections that were neither free nor fair. The 
country’s economy is failing, driven down not by international sanctions but by 
national policies and rampant unemployment. Once a breadbasket for the region, it 
faces major food security challenges in the months to come. Political rights remain 
curtailed. Outright violence has declined compared to previous years, but 
prominent examples, such as the disappearance of activist Itai Dzamara, remind 
Zimbabweans that their safety is elusive. Both the ailing party and the opposition 
appear to be fragmenting, adding to an environment of uncertainty and therefore 
unease. 

Against this backdrop, U.S. interests in Zimbabwe remain the same: a 
peaceful, democratic, and prosperous Zimbabwe that provides for its people and 
contributes to regional stability. To realize our interests, we strongly believe in 
engagement with government and non-govermnent alike to promote our values and 
work together in areas of common concern. We view this ongoing dialogue as part 
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of building the bilateral relationship. Current circumstances do not merit a change 
in our policy, but we remain hopeful that in the future they will. We strive to 
balance our targeted sanctions on those who have impinged upon human rights and 
the rule of law with our encouragement of economic reforms and investment. We 
stand by the commitments we made to the people of Zimbabwe at their 
independence in 1980 to work together to promote democratic institutions, 
equitable economic growth, public health, and food security. To this end, the 
United States has provided over $2.6 billion in development assistance to 
Zimbabwe since its independence. 

Zimbabwe’s economy, as I noted, is failing. While the country had made 
headway in cmbing hyperinflation during the period of the Government of 
National Unity, between 2008 and 2013, today the economy is again in desperate 
straits. The civil service wage bill alone eats up an unsustainable 80 percent of 
total expenditures, leaving very little in the budget to run government operations or 
support investment in the country’s degraded infrastructure. The formal economy 
has shrunk to a small fraction ofZimbabwe’s citizens: unemployment estimates 
range as high as 80 percent or even higher. To add to the country’s woes, poor 
rains, building on disastrous agricultural policies in past years, are projected to 
leave millions of Zimbabweans facing food insecurity. 

The government of Zimbabwe continues to blame U.S. targeted sanctions 
for its economic hardship but in reality these bleak conditions were created by the 
government itself The World Bank’s Ease of Doing Business Index rates 
Zimbabwe as 1 7 1 out of 1 89 countries in the worl d. T ransparency International 
also places them in the bottom twenty on its Corruption Perceptions Index, Other 
barriers to international investment include a lack of clarity about indigenization 
policies, failures to safeguard property rights, and the uneven application of the 
rule of law. 

Political developments and uncertainties are exacerbating economic 
problems. Internal struggles over possible succession within ZANU-PF, the ruling 
party, continue to dominate political discourse and impede any hopes for reform. 

In December 2014, President Mugabe dismissed one of his vice presidents, Joice 
Mujuru, long thought to be a favorite to succeed him. This was followed by a 
series of cabinet shuffles and party expulsions of her perceived supporters. Within 
the party, factions are forming as potential successors vie for positions of power. 

In the meantime, at 9 1 , President Mugabe remains firmly in charge and there are 
no indications he plans to step down. 
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Zimbabwe’s opposition has failed to capitalize on the fissures in ZANU-PF 
and unite behind a common vision. The opposition has become increasingly 
splintered itself, with new, breakaway parties forming under other leadership. This 
political fracturing underlines the importance of the United States standing firmly 
on democratic principles, rule of law, and human rights, and encouraging the 
government and opposition alike to make progress in those areas. 

The United States places the protection of human rights at the center of our 
foreign policy and has long-standing concerns about violations of human rights, 
including intimidation, harassment, and torture. The United States remains gravely 
concerned about reports of the forced disappearance of Zimbabwean civil society 
activist Itai Dzamara on March 9. To date, his whereabouts and well-being remain 
unknown. Mr. Dzamara gained notoriety after he presented a letter to the Office of 
the President and Cabinet in 20 1 4 demanding that President Mugabe step down for 
failing the Zimbabwean people. During our recent visit to Zimbabwe, my 
colleague and I raised this case with the govermnent and in virtually every 
meeting. The United States stands with Mr Dzamara and the people of Zimbabwe 
in defending the rights to freedom of expression and peaceful assembly. 

For all its challenges - and their numbers are legion - I was struck once 
again by the resilience and tremendous capacities of the Zimbabwean people. As 
one gentleman told me, ‘There is nothing in this country that is not fixable.” The 
United States shares that conviction and that hope. Wlien 1 was in Flarare last 
month, several people asked me if Americans still cared about what was happening 
in Zimbabwe. Flearings such as this are proof that, in fact, we do. 

Thank you for providing me the opportunity to speak with your Committee 
today. I welcome any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Dr. Smith, thank you so very much, 
and thanks for underscoring the fact that the people are not only 
resilient, but they have hope. And I think the more we can build 
on that hope and do whatever tangibly we can do to assist so there 
is a matriculation from the current crisis to a better day, the bet- 
ter. 

And along those lines, I am very concerned, and maybe you can 
elaborate on that, having just been there and seen on the ground 
what is happening. 

I will never forget, you know, when Andrew Natsios was head of 
USAID and he worked for years in the emergency response area — 
made the point — and you said it again when you said how 
Zimbabwe was a breadbasket — he, too, was beside himself that the 
early warning indicators are that a famine was in the offing and 
that starvation and malnutrition was about to go from bad to 
worse. 

And I am wondering if you can give any insights as to the state 
of play right now. Because we know there are some concerns about 
food insecurity in Zimbabwe. And what is projected for the next 6 
months or so with regards to that situation? 

Ms. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Yes. As Mr. Natsios had noted, and as we continue to note, this 
is a really productive, fertile country, but it is not one with effec- 
tive production. Its policies have made that certain. 

Last year they enjoyed really good rains and they had pretty 
good harvests. This year that has not been the case. And so the 
forecasts for maize, in particular, are pretty grim, and there are po- 
tentially millions of people in Zimbabwe who may be in need of 
food assistance. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Are there contingency plans under- 
way, USAID, from a disaster 

Ms. Smith. There are. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey [continuing]. Assistance point of 
view? 

Ms. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. And has the early-warning mecha- 
nism worked in terms of forecasting what might be needed and 
when? 

Ms. Smith. I think it has. And I think that they are forecasting 
what is described as crisis or stage 3 of 5 levels of food insecurity. 

So it is a situation in which the international community does 
have time to respond. And some of the neighboring countries and 
others can look for support there, but it is very much on our minds. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Now, are we ready, notwithstanding 
sanctions — because, obviously, humanitarian trumps sanctions, 
particularly targeted sanctions. Are we ready? Do we have suffi- 
cient sources to meet that need, working in concert with our inter- 
national partners? 

Ms. Smith. To the best of my knowledge, yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. If you could get back, you know, for 
the record with, you know, an analysis of what it looks like, you 
know, just so that we are helpful, too, on the congressional side, 
you know, to make sure that we don’t get a deja vu with people 
suffering from that malnutrition. 
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[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from Shannon Smith, Ph.D., to Question Asked 
During the Hearing by the Honorable Christopher H. Smith 


Dr, Smith. USAID's Famine Early Warning Systems (FEWS) Network's outlook for April to September 
2015 projects significant food gaps in the southern parts of Zimbabwe due to drought. It notes that very 
poor households in the south of the country typically receive large assistance flows. It further notes that 
food assistance and cash transfers by the World Food ProgramfWFP) and the government of Zimaabwe 
are expected to begin during the outlook period and that the WFP productive asset creation activities 
for non-labor constrained househoids will take place from June to October, targeting some 200,000 
beneficiaries. The FEWS report also indicates that the Ministry of Social Welfare likely will continue 
supporting vulnerable households through monthly cash transfers. 


Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me ask you, if I could, about 
when on September 12 , 2013, you testified — and Ms. Bass and I 
were very happy to welcome you then when you provided expert 
testimony — you made a point that we will not be swayed by the at- 
tempts of President Mugabe and his party to blame Zimbabwe’s 
economic misfortunes and disastrous economic mismanagement on 
the United States and other countries’ governments that maintain 
targeted sanctions on select groups of individuals and entities. 

Is that still the case, there is a blame game going on? 

And, most importantly, if you could, just for the record again out- 
line those sanctions. What is in place? How targeted are they? And 
did you hear appeals to change those sanctions when you were 
there? 

Ms. Smith. Yes, sir. We did. And our policy does remain largely 
the same. We have sanctions on fewer than 200 individuals or enti- 
ties, approximately 106 individuals and 70 entities, and they are 
intended to be targeted. They are aimed at individuals who have 
disrupted democracy or engaged in corruption and other acts. 

The Department of Treasury, the OFAC office, evaluates those 
situations. The list of individuals itself is considered to be a living, 
breathing list. We want to examine it periodically. We want to 
make sure that it is still valid and that if there are people who 
should be removed or entities or added to it, that is part of the 
process. But, more fundamentally, it remains the strongest state- 
ment, I think, of American values. 

Does the Zimbabwe Government continue to blame their woes on 
it? Absolutely. They attempt to use it as a propaganda tool. And 
we discussed these questions with a number of people in 
Zimbabwe, from the business community to civil society, including 
human rights activists, and opinion in Zimbabwe is divided, there 
is no question. Even among the human rights community, there 
are some who argue that, “Well, it is a propaganda tool for the gov- 
ernment. So you should consider it.” 

I think, in our mind, the government’s attempts to use it as a 
propaganda tool don’t change the fundamental reasons for which 
sanctions were imposed. And so then it becomes incumbent on us 
to offer a counterargument, which we have done. There is no better 
representative of these values and of the American desire to see 
the other almost 14 million people in Zimbabwe prosper than our 
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Ambassador, Bruce Wharton, who does everything he can to pro- 
mote economic growth outside of that small section of targeted 
sanctions. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Dr. Smith, in your testimony, you 
made a disturbing observation that Zimbabwe’s opposition has 
failed to capitalize on the fissures in the ZANU-PF and unite be- 
hind a common vision. The opposition has become increasingly 
splintered. 

One, could you elaborate on that? What does that look like in 
terms of splintering? Is it just a multitude of parties? 

Secondly — and my final question — Imani Countess the African 
Regional Program Director for the Solidarity Center, offers criti- 
cism — and I would just like to know what your response is to it — 
that U.S. funding for democracy, human rights, and governance 
programs in Africa through the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment has been declining despite extraordinary need, down 40 
percent since 2008. And I am wondering if, you know, you can pro- 
vide some insight into that criticism. 

Ms. Smith. Thank you. 

Yes. On the question of the opposition, it is a matter of and 
record now that the opposition has been splintering, that the Move- 
ment for Democratic Change now has multiple Movements for 
Democratic Change within it under separate leadership. And some 
of that is about differences of opinion, about differences of leader- 
ship. But I think that what is happening is that there is no uni- 
fying message at the moment that stretches across these parties. 

Certainly young people told us that they were looking for a more 
unifying message across the opposition and for a vision of where 
someone would take their country beyond the partisan questions 
themselves. Those are differences that are going to play out and 
that is up to the people of Zimbabwe and their leaders on how that 
goes. 

So I think that, for us, it is most important to continue to talk 
about the broader issues of reform and to continue to support re- 
formers. And the political parties will evolve as they evolve, and we 
hope that, through that process, they come forward with a real vi- 
sion for where they want to take their country. 

Democracy and governance remains a top priority for our Gov- 
ernment clearly in Africa and elsewhere. We all know it is a dif- 
ficult budget environment, and we are all looking for ways to do 
more. In Zimbabwe, we have exercised democracy and governance 
programs through examples such as voter education during a con- 
stitutional process so that people in Zimbabwe understood, as the 
constitution was being drafted and voted on, what that meant for 
their country. 

Other examples of what we are doing with the money that we 
do have are, for example, connecting women in agriculture with 
Members of Parliament so that they hear their voices and that they 
understand that, trying to support civil society in a variety of ways, 
trying to make sure that those human rights actors have a place 
to be heard. And so, in spite of a difficult budget environment, we 
are going to continue to try and do that. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Ranking Member Bass. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 
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Just following up on that, I am wondering if there is going to be 
any reorganization. I mean, I know that there were a lot of initia- 
tives at USAID, and I know there is a change in leadership now. 
And I didn’t know if funds were being reconsidered to increase in 
the democracy and governance area. 

Ms. Smith. I think I would have to leave that to my colleagues 
from USAID, but I can ask them to get back to you on that. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. You mentioned sanctions and you mentioned 
the list being fluid. And I was wondering, number one, if there are 
sanctions against the Vice President and if you could speak a little 
bit about it. 

Ms. Smith. Yes. The First Vice President is a sanctioned indi- 
vidual. In general, we prefer to talk about sanctions in a broader 
way than to dwell on the individuals themselves. 

But they are based on past acts. And along with the other indi- 
viduals who are on that list, we continue to maintain. 

Ms. Bass. Well, I really would like to understand how that 
works. I mean, I know, in theory, there is a sanction against an 
individual. I don’t really know what that means. He is not coming 
to the U.S. So what exactly does that mean? How do you have 
sanctions against an individual in Zimbabwe? 

Ms. Smith. Sanctions can take different forms. They can take, for 
example, travel bans. 

Ms. Bass. Right. 

Ms. Smith. They can take prohibitions on American enterprise, 
American businesses or banks doing business with that individual. 

Ms. Bass. But how does that really have — I mean, just taking 
one of the individuals, how does that have an impact if they are 
not coming to the U.S. and they don’t do business? He is the Vice 
President, for example. So how is that meaningful? 

Ms. Smith. I think the degree to which the government protests 
the sanctions and the degree to which, in meetings with us and 
others, that they argue that they should be lifted speaks to their 
effect. 

Ms. Bass. Yeah. Well, but, as you mentioned, there is a lot of dif- 
ferent types of sanctions. I understand the economic sanctions. I 
understand that. And I am sure they are protesting all of the sanc- 
tions because everybody does. 

But I am just wondering how that actually has an effect. So it 
is more a political effect than symbolic as opposed to it really hit- 
ting them the individual sanctions? 

Ms. Smith. I mean, in our case, these are bilateral sanctions. So 
they are not global in scope. They can be active in other economic 
affairs. 

But I think they do have an economic effect. They certainly have 
a political effect. And they have a branding effect. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. In recent years, Zimbabwe has strengthened 
trade and military ties with China, including the construction of a 
Chinese military base in eastern Zimbabwe. 

If you could, speak to that. I think there are obviously security 
implications for the U.S., for a military alliance between the two 
countries. But what do we know about that development? 
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Ms. Smith. I think the countries clearly enjoy a close relation- 
ship. China is active in much of Africa, as you have seen in many 
places, I know. 

Ms. Bass. We often talk about it economically, but not militarily. 

Ms. Smith. And in a country which is suffering from so much 
poverty, military expenditures in those ways are difficult, it seems 
to me, to justify. 

I think that the Chinese Government, too, is looking at 
Zimbabwe and certainly on the economic front, asking some hard 
questions about investing in that country and providing other 
forms of assistance. 

Ms. Bass. They are asking hard. What does that mean? 

Ms. Smith. I think that, like everyone else, they want to know 
where, for example, Zimbabwe’s indigenization laws are going to 
take them 

Ms. Bass. Right. 

Ms. Smith [continuing]. In terms of investment. 

And I think that, as long as that uncertainty prevails, I think 
even from countries from China, which they have enjoyed a rela- 
tionship over the years — I think they will find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to do business. 

Ms. Bass. Could you speak to what their current investments are 
in Zimbabwe, the Chinese? I mean, I am going to ask you some 
more about the military base in a minute, but 

Ms. Smith. I don’t have dollar figures on them precisely. 

Ms. Bass. No. Not the dollar figures. What sectors they are par- 
ticularly active in. 

Ms. Smith. I think mining in particular. As the chairman noted 
in his opening statement, it is the biggest business there, and min- 
eral resources and other resources, other extractive industries. 

Ms. Bass. Are they employing Zimbabweans on the military 
base? 

Ms. Smith. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. I mean, you know, one of the characteristics of 
some Chinese investment is they go over and build roads and build 
other things, but they employ Chinese, not necessarily folks from 
the country. 

Okay. I yield, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When you speak to the citizens of Zimbabwe, do they know of our 
support? Do they know that the United States supports them? 

Ms. Smith. I think some do and some don’t. If they only listen 
to the government in Zimbabwe, they would not know. 

Mr. Donovan. Okay. But when you go there and your colleagues 
go there, they are aware that we support them? 

Ms. Smith. Yes. And I think there is a lot of appreciation. There 
was enormous warmth that I found toward the United States in 
Zimbabwe. 

Mr. Donovan. I thought I heard in your opening statement that 
we have given — I think it was $8 billion in aid. Was that a correct 
figure? Or something around that figure. 
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Does that aid get to the people who need it or does their country 
withhold that from the people who are in need? 

Ms. Smith. No. In fact, we very much direct that aid. It is $2.6 
billion since their independence in 1980. Of that, last year we pro- 
vided about $175 million in aid. About two-thirds of that was for 
health assistance, much of that for HIV/AIDS, also to fight malaria 
and tuberculosis. 

We work through civil society, through nongovernmental organi- 
zations, faith-based organizations. Those are our partners who help 
deliver that assistance. 

Mr. Donovan. And that gets to the citizens who are in need. 

Ms. Smith. It does. 

Mr. Donovan. Wonderful. 

Ms. Smith. I think we have saved hundreds of thousands, prob- 
ably millions, of lives over the years. 

Mr. Donovan. Wonderful. Wonderful. 

Are there other things that we should be doing? 

Ms. Smith. I think it is important that we keep the lines of com- 
munication open. I think that we want to maintain a respectful 
dialogue, and I think that that is one way that we underscore the 
importance of our message. 

It is also important that we continue to provide the kind of sup- 
port we have and the kind of platform for people who are brave 
enough to speak up in Zimbabwe to help provide the opportunity 
for them to do so. 

Mr. Donovan. And your direct support gives us credibility with 
the people there? 

Ms. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. All right. Wonderful. 

And my last question: Do our allies assist us at all? Are they as- 
sisting the people who are in need in Zimbabwe? 

Ms. Smith. Yes. There are a number of countries that are active 
and providing assistance, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Wonderful. Thank you. Doctor. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much, Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Clawson. 

Mr. Clawson. Thanks for coming. 

So when I think of Zimbabwe — and I have been to Zimbabwe — 
I kind of think of opportunity lost. And if I went back to the 1980s 
or 1990s and I thought of Mugabe and the leadership and would 
have guessed that we would be where we are today, who would 
have sensed that. Right? 

And so my own thinking and feeling about the country evolves 
over time, and I am now to the point where I say to myself: Until 
we have new leadership at the top of the country, why would we 
do anything besides humanitarian? Am I wrong about that? 

And I am not saying we are doing a lot besides humanitarian. 
But, you know, it feels like not a good — with that leadership, it 
feels like a place to do the right thing for the people and the hu- 
manitarian aspects of it. But, beyond that, pretty hopeless in terms 
of using our money and resources. Am I right about that? 

Ms. Smith. Well, our policy for a number of years now has been 
essentially characterized as humanitarian plus, so strict, clear life- 
saving aid, assistance, such as antiretrovirals for people with 
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HIV/AIDS or food assistance for someone who is dying or faces 
starvation. 

But at the same time we are also providing some assistance in 
areas such as trying to create conditions for food security, so pro- 
moting some better agricultural practices for small landholders in 
rural Zimbabwe. I think that is still worth doing. 

Mr. Clawson. Do you? 

Ms. Smith. I do. Because, if we don’t do it, their government isn’t 
going to do it, and no one will. And I think the other thing we are 
doing is we are laying the foundation for the future and for what 
comes next in Zimbabwe. 

It is a country that could be exporting food. It is a country that 
could be a source of larger stability in the region. And I think we 
want to prepare for that day. 

Mr. Clawson. And so, in preparing for that day, it also feels like, 
to me, that, if I was a typical citizen in Zimbabwe, I wouldn’t really 
much believe in free markets and capitalism or anything else be- 
cause a small amount of people keep everything. And so, no matter 
how hard I work, I don’t get a lot to eat and I get sick. Am I wrong 
about that? 

Ms. Smith. They are really an impressive collection of people, 
and it is a very entrepreneurial society. It is a country in which, 
sadly, one of the main forms of economic activity right now is peo- 
ple who are street vendors with almost nothing, trying desperately 
to make a living. 

Mr. Clawson. But what percentage of the wealth is kept by just 
a small amount of the ruling oligopoly, if you will? 

Ms. Smith. An enormous percentage. But to give you an exam- 
ple, the Young African Leaders Initiative has an entrepreneur seg- 
ment to it where about a third of the people who come as part of 
the Mandela fellows, come to Washington and to American univer- 
sities for a number of months. 

Zimbabweans participate in that program and they do so with 
enormous energy and enthusiasm. And they are people who are 
not — essentially, in spite of all the difficulties of doing business — 
and they are pretty frank about that — they are not really looking 
at things through a political lens. They are looking through an eco- 
nomic lens and still seeing their country as a place of opportunity. 

It is a country that still very much values education. It formerly 
had probably the highest levels of literacy on the continent, and 
they are still quite high. People still really sacrifice to send their 
kids to school, and they do it because they see it as investing in 
their future. So they haven’t given up on that. 

Mr. Clawson. Can I have one more question? Is that okay? 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Sure. 

Mr. Clawson. And what are the conditions of the — I mean, a 
revenue producer for this country was always the natural resources 
and the wildlife and so forth. I have read things in the last several 
years that leave me a little depressed. 

How would you characterize the state of the wildlife and the pos- 
sibility for tourism coming back, et cetera? 

Ms. Smith. Both depressing and still there. That 

Mr. Clawson. So not done yet? 

Ms. Smith. Not done yet. And Americans are 
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Mr. Clawson. Still hope? 

Ms. Smith. Yes, sir. Americans are still the largest single group 
of tourists from outside of Africa who go to Zimbabwe. Victoria 
Falls is still an amazing site. 

Mr. Clawson. Victoria Falls. Yeah. 

Ms. Smith. There are park rangers in Zimbabwe whom I have 
met who are working desperately to try and preserve the rhinoc- 
eros and elephant populations, but they are doing it against long 
odds. 

Mr. Clawson. Well, for me and my part, I mean, I appreciate 
what you all are doing in terms of HIV control and any kind of 
healthcare assistance because I think it is a wonderful people and 
a wonderful place and I think they deserve it. 

I think they deserve a better ruling class and a better govern- 
ment so all people can participate in the fruits of what free mar- 
kets ought to do, which is reward those that work hard and are 
smart about what they do as opposed to those that were born right. 

And so, until we have leadership that provides an equality of op- 
portunity, I am not real interested in us spending too much time 
other than the humanitarian aspects as you describe. 

Yield back. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you, Mr. Clawson. 

Let me just ask a few final questions, if I could. 

First, Ben Freeth of the Mike Campbell Foundation, the execu- 
tive director, makes a number of very compelling points in his tes- 
timony, including the Look East policy, the Chinese and Russian 
influence, the power of Robert Mugabe as President. And he is cur- 
rently the Chairman of the African Union, as we know, and the 
Southern African Development Community, and, as he points out, 
he wields considerable power and influence on the continent. 

My question is: Your assessment of Mugabe’s tenure as chair- 
man, especially of the African Union and the Look East policy. I 
mean, we know that the Chinese Government doesn’t give one whit 
whether or not human rights are followed because they break 
human rights policies with impunity and violate people’s rights like 
no one else in the world. So they certainly are enablers there, but 
their Russian influence as well. 

And then he also makes the point that I have known about, but 
it brings it to focus again, and that is, Mengistu, you know, who 
obviously sought refuge there, as a confidant and close adviser. 

And, you know, soon after the devastation of thousands of homes 
by Mugabe, Greg Simpkins went and spent a week in Zimbabwe, 
observing this wanton destruction of housing, and it was reminis- 
cent of what Mengistu did when he used food as a weapon and 
used a scorched earth policy. And one always wondered whether or 
not Mugabe was following his advisers’ advice on that. 

And Mengistu obviously is directly responsible for this slaughter 
of so many Africans, again, using food as a weapon. And those so- 
called famines were largely manmade, yes, exacerbated by nature, 
but manmade because he inhibited the ability to feed people, and 
he even charged huge fees when international donors provided 
foodstuffs before they even got to their intended beneficiary. 

Can you speak to that. Look East, Russia, China, chairman of Af- 
rican Union, and then Mengistu connection. 
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Ms. Smith. Mr. Chairman, certainly the government is looking 
east explicitly, openly. I am not sure the people of Zimbabwe are 
looking east with the same enthusiasm and 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Is the opposition? 

Ms. Smith. They have been pretty critical of that. As I said, the 
opposition has a number of faces now. Now I can’t say that — you 
know, if given the opportunity, some would and some would not, 
probably. But I think that, particularly from the opposition, there 
is a much stronger look West viewpoint on the whole. 

And, on the other hand, I am not sure that it is, as I said earlier, 
I am not sure it is a zero-sum game that we are playing there, that 
regardless of the government’s choices, we are going to hold fast to 
our values. And I think that a number of people in Zimbabwe 
would much prefer to do business with America, for example, than 
with China, and we very much hope that they have that oppor- 
tunity. 

Questions of the African Union. Yes. They elected President 
Mugabe as their chair. And, obviously, that is the choice of the 
members themselves. On an operational level, it has not particu- 
larly affected our ability to work with the African Union. 

And, as an example, I would cite our cooperation in fighting 
Ebola in west Africa. The African Union played a really critical role 
in that, in providing personnel in an unprecedented way. 

And because we work through our Ambassador to the AU and 
others within the Secretariat and the more operational aspects of 
the African Union, it has not inhibited our ability to do that and 
we 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. But our assessment of his tenure in 
office? 

Ms. Smith. Clearly, the rhetoric has changed. And there are a 
number of elections coming up. And so, obviously that is very much 
on people’s minds. 

But we have not seen a profound shift in the policies. And, as 
I said, we can still find important areas to cooperate with the AU 
as a whole and will continue to do so. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Is there anything that we disagreed 
with him in terms of his leadership initiatives? 

Ms. Smith. I think certainly we would agree with many of the 
statements he has made, and he continues to blame the west al- 
most exclusively for, you know, any, probably, problem you can 
name on the continent. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Even as chairman? Not as President 
of Zimbabwe, but as chairman? 

Ms. Smith. In terms of speeches, yes. But in terms of concrete 
policies and the work the AU does across the continent, we have 
not seen major shifts on that. 

And it is a member organization. I think, you know, that the 
members very much care about the direction of the organization as 
a whole. 

And on the issues of the 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mengistu? 

Ms. Smith. You know, that is a classic example of the sort of 
scorched earth policies in the destruction of 2005, and what you see 
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today is a quieter pernicious oppression. You see fewer acts of overt 
violence and destruction than you did. 

But the phrase that you often hear is the “harvest of fear,” the 
idea that past violence continues to cast a shadow over people and 
that you are going to spend a lot of time looking over your shoulder 
in Zimbabwe if you dare to speak up. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. Thank you very much, 
Dr. Smith. 

Ms. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. 

I would like to now welcome our second panel, beginning with 
Mr. Ben Freeth, Executive Director of the Mike Campbell Founda- 
tion. He is from a farming area in central Zimbabwe and was ap- 
pointed the first regional executive officer for the Commercial 
Farmers Union in 1996. 

In 2007, Mr. Freeth and his late father-in-law, Mike Campbell, 
lodged complaints against President Mugabe’s Government in the 
Southern African Development Community’s tribunal for attempt- 
ing to unlawfully seize their farm, for violating the SADC treaty 
by denying access to the courts, and for engaging in racial discrimi- 
nation and violence against White commercial farmers and their 
farm workers. Mr. Freeth’s main focus is on restoring justice, the 
rule of law, and human rights in Zimbabwe. 

We will then hear from Ms. Imani Countess, who is the Africa 
Regional Program Director for the American Center for Inter- 
national Labor Solidarity for the AFL/CIO. She is responsible for 
the overall programmatic and financial management of the pro- 
gram, which includes activities in 15 African countries. 

Prior to this position, she served as the Zimbabwe country direc- 
tor for the National Democratic Institute for International Affairs 
with the responsibility for program development, oversight, and im- 
plementation of democracy strengthening programs, donor rela- 
tions, and representation. 

Ms. Countess has previously held positions with the TransAfrica 
Forum, the American Friends Service Committee, Shared Interests, 
the African Policy Information Center, and U.S. African Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

Mr. Freeth, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF MR. BEN FREETH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MIKE CAMPBELL FOUNDATION 

Mr. Freeth. Thank you very much. 

It is a great honor to be here. I just got in from Harare a couple 
of days ago. And I thank you very much for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to put across some of the things that we are experiencing 
in Zimbabwe at the moment. 

I want to start off with a couple of pretty shocking quotes: “The 
only language a Black man will understand is the language of the 
gun. The more you kill, the closer you get to your objective.” Second 
quote: “Our party must continue to strike fear into the heart of the 
Black man. They must tremble.” And the third quote: “I am the 
Hitler of the times.” 

Imagine a President from the United States of America saying 
such a thing. These are exact quotes from our President, except you 
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have to substitute the word “Black” for “White.” “Whites are not 
human beings,” said our late Vice President. 

So I want to talk today a little bit about this issue that we, as 
White people in Zimbabwe, face because it is an issue that is very 
real, is very immediate to us, and has affected, obviously, not just 
us, but has affected a very large proportion of the population of our 
country. 

We have gone through a period with the fastest shrinking econ- 
omy in world history, in recorded history, in a peacetime situation. 
We have at this stage got a situation where there is 85-percent- 
plus unemployment and where for the last 14 years we have need- 
ed food aid every single year. We have got a situation where 25 
percent of the Zimbabwean population has left our country. 

So I want to look at the two tools by which Mugabe has clung 
to power for all these years, 35 years now. And the two tools that 
he has used very effectively are race and land. And, like Hitler, he 
blames all the problems on a particular race, the White people in 
this case, and then he violently takes the land. 

And we have seen how the ruling party has been rewarded with 
the land, the elite, and how the 2 million farm workers and their 
families — and millions of others in Zimbabwe — have suffered di- 
rectly as a result and have become very poor, very fearful, very de- 
pendent on international food aid in order to be able to survive. 

So on the farms themselves, we are at a stage now where 95 per- 
cent of White farmers have been driven off the land in the last 15 
years. And those that are still on the land, they face 2 years in jail 
for committing the crime of farming and living in their own homes 
in a country that is starving. And I have got many friends right 
now who are going through court cases for this “criminal” act of 
farming in our country. 

As you rightly said. Chairman, my father-in-law took our Presi- 
dent to court on this issue of racism on the land and he got a final 
and binding judgment from the SADC Tribunal, the regional court 
that did cover Vi billion people in southern Africa — which said that 
racial discrimination is taking place in Zimbabwe and that racial 
discrimination must stop. 

So later, when the Zimbabwe Government ignored that judgment 
and was found in contempt of that court on three different occa- 
sions, we finally have a situation where our President manages to 
get that whole court closed down. 

So the Vi billion people in southern Africa cannot approach a 
court of last resort when their justice systems fail them. So a lot 
of people are being affected by what is going on here. 

One of the things that our President did sign up to in 1991 was 
the United Nations’ International Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination. Unfortunately, what we need 
is a state which is also a signatory — and most of the states around 
the world are signatories to that international convention — to make 
a complaint to the Committee on the Elimination of Racial Dis- 
crimination in the United Nations so that that committee can then 
go and investigate. 

And what we saw in Operation Murambatsvina, where those 
700,000 homes were destroyed by the state bulldozers, was the 
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United Nations did come in and, within a very short period, that 
whole exercise was actually stopped. 

Last month, our President said to the 15 states in southern Afri- 
ca, “I give poison not for you to swallow, but to give to someone 
else.” And he went on, “The wrath of South Africans needs to be 
more directed toward the Whites.” So we see this racial poison 
being spread through the region. 

And, interestingly, I was with the European Union senior dip- 
lomat about 3 weeks ago, and I asked him to come along to a com- 
mercial farm where there were 300 families that were going to be 
losing their livelihoods. 

And I said, “You need to come and witness it because no one 
from the Embassies in Harare wants to actually come out to wit- 
ness these things that are going on time after time, year after year, 
month after month, day after day, on the farms.” 

This farmer is just on 40 hectares that they have got left, but 
there are 300 families that derive their livelihoods from it. 

And the senior diplomat said, “Is it a Black-owned farm or a 
White-owned farm?” 

And I said, “It is a White-owned farm.” 

And he said, “Find me a Black-owned farm where this is hap- 
pening and I will come out.” 

In the United States, I have been very impressed by the moral 
manner in which Americans like to deal with immoral situations, 
and we all admire Martin Luther King and the civil rights move- 
ment. 

I believe that it is time that the United States made a complaint 
to the Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination and 
asked for an investigation because I believe very sincerely that si- 
lence is the sound either of tacit approval or of cowardliness, and 
neither of those things are what I believe the United States be- 
lieves in. 

So I am here as a witness. You have seen my paper, which 
brings into account all the various things that have been hap- 
pening over recent years. But that, I believe, is something tacit, 
something that the United States can actually ask for in order to 
create some sort of accountability within the system. 

I am passionately wanting our country to go forward. We all 
want our country to go forward. But at the moment it cannot go 
forward so long as the system of racism is allowed to thrive be- 
cause our President is able to do it without any censure from the 
rest of the world. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much, Mr. Freeth. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Freeth follows:] 



The future of US and Zimbabwe relations 
-and the precarious future of Zimbabwe 


BY BEN FREETH - Executive Director of Mike Campbeii Foundation 

An Overview for the Home Committee on Foreign Affairs at US Congress 
3 June 2015 

"Burn down your cities and ieave our farms, and your cities wiil spring up again as if by magic; but 
destroy our farms and the grass will grow in the streets of every city in the country." 
William Jennings Bryan (1860 - 1925) 



A wantonly destroyed centre pivot irrigation system on a former commercial farm 
Photo courtesy Farmer's Weekly magazine (SA) 



The derelict yard of the Cold Storage Commission (CSC) in Bulawayo which used to export high 
quality beef to Europe. Photo courtesy Robin Hammond/Panos 
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OVERVIEW: KEY POINTS 
THREATS 

1. The Power of President Robert Mugabe: President Mugabe is currently Chairman of the 
African Union and the Southern African Development Community (SADC), so he wields very 
considerable power and influence on the continent. 

2. Potential terrorist threat: Zimbabwe's geographical placement makes it a hub for the rest 
of southern Africa. It Is therefore strategically important that democracy is allowed to 
function and that terrorist and other undemocratic forces do not take over. 

3. Chinese and Russian Influence: The Chinese and Russian influence continues to grow as 
investment is stifled from any other sources. Economic linkages between the United States 
and Zimbabwe need to be strengthened in order to reduce this disturbing trend. 

4. "Look East" Policy: As a result of Zimbabwe's "Look East" economic policy, adopted in 2003, 
trade between Zimbabwe and China increased to nearly US$1.2 billion in 2014 (January- 
November). China is now the biggest source of imports for Zimbabwe, with cheap Chinese 
products threatening the survival of local industries. This has resulted in significant Chinese 
investments in various sectors, including mining, telecommunications, infrastructure, 
agriculture and retail. 


CHINESE INVESTMENT OFFERS IN AFRICA SINCE 2010 



"Meanwhile China quietly takes over Zimbabwe" - to view larger map and read full article: 

http;//www.zerohedge.com/news/2014-03-02/meanwhile-china'qujetiy'takeS'Over-zimbabwe 
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ECONOMIC CRISIS 

1. Economic status at independence: When Zimbabwe became independent in 1980, the 
country had a diversified economy, well-developed infrastructure and an advanced financial 
sector. Thirty-five years later, it Is now one of Africa's poorest countries. 

2. Economic shrinkage: Since 2000, the economy has continued to shrink, and the fallout is 
impacting negatively on the region. The country is being battered by political instability, 
poor harvests due to land nationalization, liquidity shortage, collapsing industries and job 
losses from business closures - all linked to lack of security of tenure and lack of rule of law. 

3. Underperformance of economic drivers: Zimbabwe's short-term economic outlook is now 
bleaker than at any time since the hyperinflationary meltdown of 2007/8, due to the 
underperformancG of Its main economic drivers— industry, agriculture, mining and tourism. 
GDP could contract by 5 % this year. 

4. Government's bloated wage bill: A study published by the Development Bank of Southern 
Africa in April 2013 found that the Zimbabwean government employed an estimated 
250,000 people, generating a wage bill of more than US$960 million. This worked out at 
more than 70% of revenue collections, 60%of the total budget, and more than 15% of GDP. 

5. Government spending is 29.3% of GDP: State enterprises are strongly subsidized, and taxes 
and tariffs are some of the highest in the world. State regulation is costly to companies, and 
starting or closing a business is slow and costly. The labour market is highly regulated, so 
hiring a worker is cumbersome and firing one is difficult and often hugely expensive. 

6. Unemployment: More than 85% of people are unemployed, including professionals, former 
farm workers and highly skilled commercial farmers, university graduates and students who 
have been forced to drop out of school because parents cannot afford the fees. 

7. Diaspora Remittances: Diaspora remittances remain a critical source of liquidity in the 
market and are vital for destitute family members. The Reserve Bank estimates that 
Diaspora remittances into the country currently stand at around US$1.7 billion and 
gravitating towards US$2 billion (translating to above 50% of exports) per year, with around 
50% (US$840 million in 2014 and US$790 million in 2013) coming through local formal 
banking channels. 

8. Domestic and foreign debt: As of April 2015, domestic and international debts have 
escalated to US$ 9.9 billion, without any possibility of repaying them. 

9. Foreign Direct Investment: Zimbabwe has lagged behind regional peers in FDI, with 
neighbouring Zambia receiving US$8 billion between 1980 and 2013, and Mozambique 
US$16 billion. Zimbabwe only received US$1,8 billion. 

10. Infrastructural decline: The sustained and severe deterioration in the quality of 
infrastructural assets stems from very inadequate levels of public expenditures for routine 
and periodic maintenance, especially in power, water and sanitation, and transport. 

Engineers have started on a US$330 million rescue marathon to prevent the "catastrophic 
failure" of Kariba Dam, one of the biggest man-made dams in the world. The World Bank 
warns that a potential wall collapse threatens the lives of about 3-million people in 
Zimbabwe, Zambia and Mozambique. 
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11. The Heritage Foundation's 2015 Index of Economic Freedom: Zimbabwe is the most 
repressed economy in sub-Saharan Africa and In the bottom five worldwide - 175 out of 178 
countries - due to government intervention, policy inconsistency and corruption. It is ranked 
lowest in Africa, even below the war-ravaged Central African Republic, and ahead only of 
Venezuela, Cuba and North Korea.' 

12. World Bank Group's Doing Business index for 2014: In this index, which measures how 
conducive the regulatory environment is for starting and operating a iocal firm, Zimbabwe 
ranked 171 out of 189 countries." 

13. Comparative data: At Independence from Britain in 1980: 

• Economy: Zimbabwe had the second largest economy in southern Africa* 

• GDP: Zimbabwe had the third highest GDP per capita in southern Africa 

• Exports: Zimbabwe was the world's largest exporter of tobacco, after the USA 

• Goid production: Zimbabwe was the world's sixth largest gold producer 

• Currency: Z$1 was worth US$2. 

*The Southern African Development Community (SADC) comprises 15 countries. 

13. GDP per capita growth - SADC Region [2003-2013]: Zimbabwe was the only country to 
record a per capita income decrease, ie 2.8% annually over the same period. (See graph 
below) 

Comparative GDP of the 15 countries in the SADC region [2003-2013]: 
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14. Import/Export Imbalance: For the period January to November 2013, total exports stood at 
US$3.3 billion as against imports of US$7.2 billion. The declining growth in exports was a 
reflection of the overall slowdown in real economic activity in the wake of endemic company 
closures. 

ZIMBABWE'S MAIN ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTORS IN 1998: 

The situation today in the industrial, mining, tourism and agricultural sectors is as follows: 
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INDUSTRY -2015 

The Confederation of Zimbabwe Industries warned government last year that de-industrialisation 

had reached "catastrophic levels with dire consequences for the country's struggling economy". 

1. Business closures: Zimbabwe's manufacturing industry, which once employed more than 
200,000 people, now accounts for only 93,000 jobs. The Central Bank reports that 4,600 
businesses have closed in the past three years. 

2. Indigenisation threat and racism: Foreign investors continue to face uncertainty relating to 
the Indigenisation Act and the toxic Section 72 of the new Constitution. [Section 71 purports 
to protect private property, but this right is annulled in Section 72 when applied to 
agricultural land. This section was struck down by the SADC Tribunal but there has been no 
attempt by the Zimbabwe Government to comply with this Judgment]. 

MINING -2015 

1. Mining industry shrinks: The mining industry in Zimbabwe, the world's third-biggest 
platinum producer, is shrinking due to lower metal prices, lower capital and FDI inflow, high 
cost structures, sub-optimal royalties that have to go to government and shortages of 
power. 

2. Diamonds: Zimbabwe is the world's fourth-largest diamond miner, producing an estimated 
eight million carats annually, with potential to supply 25% of global demand. However, due 
to fraud, corruption and non-compliance, there is little to show for its diamond wealth. In 
2012, during the tenure of the coalition government, Finance Minister Tendai Biti (MDC 
party) was forced to slash the country's national budget to US$3.4 billion from US$4 billion 
after receiving US$41 million instead of a targeted US$600 million from diamond sales. As a 
result of massive plundering, the vast alluvial fields have now been virtually depleted, 
resulting in significant retrenchments. 

TOURISM -2015 

1. The Central Bank says tourism is one of the major drivers of the economy this year, but the 
domestic market is envisaged to remain depressed, exerting further pressure on rates and 
margins for the hospitality industry. In 2014, tourism contributed approximately 10% to 
GDP. However, the tourism sector operates well below its potential, ranking 115 out of 141 
countries in a recent study on tourism (World Economic Forum: Travel and Tourism 
Competitiveness Report 2015). 

2. Despite Zimbabwe having magnificent natural resources, between 1999 and 2013, overseas 
arrivals to Zimbabwe declined by over 50%. It is estimated that tourist arrivals to Zimbabwe 
could have grown to over 14 million per annum based on trends to 1999, but arrivals for 
2014 were only 1.88 million. 

AGRICULTURE -2015: 

THE "FAST TRACK" LAND NATIONALISATION PROGRAMME AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

1. Agriculture [prior to 2000]: From 1980 to 2000 [i.e, the 20 years prior to the fast track land 
nationalisation programme which has decimated the commercial farming sector] Zimbabwe 
had a food surplus in all but three severe drought years. The country was both self-sufficient 
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and a net food exporter. Every year since 2000 (post-land nationalisation), there has been a 
food shortage. Corn (maize) is now imported from Zambia where many former Zimbabwean 
commercial farmers have resettled and set up successful farming enterprises. 

2. Fast track land nationalization programme [2000] - the reasons: Mugabe's corrupt and 
parasitic ruling clique had by 1999 seized all organs of state and his ZAND PF government 
was extremely unpopular. In February 2000, when Mugabe lost a referendum to change the 
constitution (which would have further entrenched his power), an urgent new strategy was 
required to retain power. The violent land invasions were therefore initiated to neutralise 
the farm worker vote by stopping any opposition members campaigning on the commercial 
farms, and by causing intense fear throughout the rural areas. Despite this, ZAND PF 
effectively lost the 2000 elections to the newly formed Movement for Democratic Change 
(M DC) party and it was only the appointment of 30 seats from among the chiefs that gave 
Mugabe control of Parliament. 

3. Land nationalisation - dependence on imports: The land nationalisation programme has 
resulted in a critical dependence on Imports. Approximately 1.8 million tonnes of maize 
[corn] are required annually to meet the country's needs against the current national yield 
of less than half that. Every year since 2000, there has been a food deficit. In 2013, the UN 
appealed for more than US$100 million dollars to feed 1.7 million people. In 2014, the 
World Food Program (WFP) warned that 2.2 million people would require food aid. 

4. Land nationalisation- smallholder production: The increase in smallholder production is 
wholly inadequate to feed Zimbabwe and has come at the cost disrupting the link between 
Zimbabwean agriculture and industry. It has further undermined state revenue, making it 
impossible to provide support to successful smallholders. 

5. Land nationalisation - displacement: A decade and a half since the land nationalisation 
started, up to 70,000 households - perhaps 350,000 people - remain displaced, living in 
poverty on the urban peripheries of cities and towns. But the total displacement is far 
greater. Over two million in the farm worker community and among the urban poor did not 
receive land and became economic migrants, mainly to South Africa and Botswana. 

6. Land nationalization and resettlement will not solve unemployment: With a mere 700,000 
people (only 14% of the workforce) currently employed in the formal economy, land 
resettlement cannot and will not solve the country's unemployment problem. 

7. Land nationalisation - impact on GDP: Zimbabwe's real GDP fell 40% from US$6.6 billion in 
2000 to US$4.1 billion in 2010, while real per capita incomes in 2011 were 37% lower than 
when Zimbabwe finally gained independence from Britain in April 1980. (World Bank) 


ZIMBABWE: 

GDP ANNUAL % CHANGE 
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Zimbabwe's GDP annual percentage change after farm nationalisation and property rights destruction in 2000 
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8. "Land nationalisation" programme - the costs: In 2009, estimated costs of the land 
nationalisation included US$2.8 billion in international food aid on an emergency basis, 
nearly US$12 billion in lost agricultural production since the start of the farm invasions in 
2000, and a potentially far higher figure in compensation. Less than 1 % of farmers have had 
any offer of compensation for the taking of their homes and livelihoods. 

9. "Land rentals" to pay back white commercial farmers: In May 2015, the government 
announced that it would soon start collecting land rentals from new black farmers to help 
compensate white farmers whose farms were taken, many of whom are now destitute. 
However, based on approximately 11 million hectares at US$3 per hectare, the proposal is 
totally unrealistic. As one calculation suggests, this could take a couple of centuries, even at 
a zero interest rate, factoring in no administration costs and assuming 100% collection rate. 

INVESTOR CONFIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

1. Investor confidence: Before confidence can be restored, security issues need to be 

addressed, especially relating to the lack of property rights in the constitution, the rule of 
law breakdown and the freeing up of the economy. The regulation, control and theft from 
investors continues to severely damage the economy. Zimbabwean economist John 
Robertson predicts negative economic growth of minus five percent by the end of 2015. 

BAD GOVERNANCE AND CORRUPTION 

1. Bad governance: As President Obama pointed out in July 2013, bad governance continues 
to destroy the economy - which used to be one of the wealthiest on the continent. 

2. Transparency International Global Corruption Perceptions Index for 2014: Zimbabwe was 
ranked 156 out of 174 countries. Transparency International noted that a poor score was 
likely a sign of widespread bribery, lack of punishment for corruption and public institutions 
that did not respond to citizens' needs.'" 

3. Corruption and patronage: The increasing rate of corruption and scandals has drained the 
country's resources, worsening from the early 1990s and spiralling out of control from 2000. 
Since then it has morphed into a powerful patronage system under the President. 

4. Corruption - cost to economy: The Zimbabwe Revenue Authority (Zimra) estimates that 
corruption drains US$2 billion from government coffers annually while the African 
Development Bank suggests the impact of corruption on the economy is in the region of 
US$10 billion. These estimates are based on direct economic costs. 

5. Corruption - Marange diamonds: According to Partnership Africa Canada (PAC), a group 
campaigning against "blood diamonds", diamonds worth at least US$2bn were stolen by 
Mugabe's ruling elite, international dealers and criminals between 2008 and 2012. PAC 
noted that revenue which could have revived the ailing economy from the world's largest 
diamond producer in 2014 had been channelled into a "parallel government" of police and 
military officers and government officials loyal to Mugabe. 

6. Corruption and tax evasion: Cases of corrupt operating partners and government officials 
accepting bribes - which result in unscrupulous politics and tax evasion - are rife in the 
Marange diamond industry. In 2013, the Zimbabwe finance minister stated that the 
Treasury had not received any tax revenue from Marange operations that year. 
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DESTRUCTION OF JUSTICE SYSTEM AND RULE OF LAW 

1. Destruction of Justice System: After taking control of his own justice system, allowing the 
invasion of the Supreme Court and hounding senior judges out of office, Mugabe has been 
instrumental in destroying the regional Justice system which was there to protect 
democracy, human rights and the rule of law for nearly a quarter of a billion people in 
southern Africa through the SADC Tribunal. Closed down by the SADC Heads of State in 
2012, the Tribunal is now unable to hear any cases from SADC citizens. He also continues to 
work against justice delivery in Zimbabwe by allowing court orders to be ignored with 
impunity. 

2. World Justice Project - Rule of Law Index for 2014: Zimbabwe was ranked 97 out of 99 
countries. This index measures the rule of law using 47 indicators organized around 8 
themes: constraints on government powers, absence of corruption, open government, 
fundamental rights, order and security, regulatory enforcement, civil justice, and criminal 
justice."' 

3. The International Criminal Court: Mugabe Is part of the group of African dictators wanting 
to ensure the ICC cannot arrest or try them for any of their crimes. 

DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 

1. Destruction of property rights: Every year since property rights were destroyed in the 
commercial farming sector in 2000, international food aid has been required to prevent 
mass starvation. Due to the collapse of the commercial farming sector and the destruction 
of irrigation schemes, hundreds of thousands of people will die if not given food aid this 
year. Zimbabwe's agriculture can be fixed by changing the Constitution to give security of 
tenure: and re-introducing the rule of law through a non-partisan justice system. 

FOOD CRISIS 

1. Reliance on Imported food: Thirty-five years after independence, Zimbabwe, which was a 
major regional food exporter, now Imports at least 80 percent of the food it needs to 
support an estimated population of 14 million people. On former commercial farms across 
the country, there are no longer crops, fences or livestock, the infrastructure has been 
looted and the buildings are derelict. 

2. Maize (Corn) forecast: Zimbabwe's staple maize (corn) production is forecast to drop by 49 
percent this year due to the poor rains, the destruction of irrigation systems and the chaotic 
farm situation. The latest forecast for the 2015 harvest is down to 700,000 tons but 
estimates made from satellite data by food security agencies suggest a crop as low as 

300.000 tonnes. This is far less than the 1.8 million tonnes required to feed the population 
annually. 

3. Cost of imported corn: Government has belatedly admitted that it will have to import 

700.000 tonnes of corn which would cost US$168 million at current prices. The World Food 
Program is looking to source US$60 million to prevent widespread starvation in the region. 

ELECTIONS 

1. Elections: Zimbabwe has not had free and fair elections since 2000 when President Mugabe 
realized for the first time that his ZANU PF party was in danger of losing power to the newly 
launched Movement for Democratic Change (MDC) party. 
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The Khampepe Report, commissioned by former South African President Thabo Mbeki on 
Zimbabwe's disputed 2002 elections, was only released in November 2014 after a protracted 
court battle. There is no doubt the elections would have been won by the MDC if they had 
been free and fair - which the Khampepe Report confirms they were not. Foreign observers 
from democratic countries are not welcome at Zimbabwe elections and elections are a 
sham. 

2. The March 2015 by-elections: At an election rally to launch his wife's political campaign, it 
was clear that Vice President Emmerson Mnangagwa would not tolerate a ZAND PF defeat. 
Emulating Mugabe, he warned that "Everyone will vote at their polling station and we know 
who will vote at which polling station, voting has a pattern, it is not like death which just 

comes " He said headmen should lead their people to the polling station, while party 

chairmen would follow behind and watch that everyone voted. 

3. Xenophobic violence: The recent xenophobic attacks and tension in South Africa will only 
increase as more and more people leave Zimbabwe due to the economic collapse, food 
insecurity and the ever prevalent fear factor. Up to a quarter of the Zimbabwe population 
has voted with its feet and left Zimbabwe, the majority escaping to South Africa. 

HUMAN RIGHTS ABUSES 

1. African Commission on Human and People's Rights (ACHPR) report: In 2006, the ACHPR, 
which had until then been silent about the growing evidence of systematic human rights 
abuses in Zimbabwe, condemned Mugabe's human rights record in a hard-hitting report. 

2. Violations of human rights laws and the rule of law: The ACHPR found that the Mugabe 
government had violated the African Union's charter, as well as other international laws 
including the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. The ACHPR also expressed 
concern over the lack of respect for the rule of law and the growing culture of impunity. 

3. Forced evictions: The ACHPR report called on the Harare government to repeal several 
repressive laws, to stop forced evictions immediately - an estimated 700,000 people were 
made homeless by the Operation Murambatsvina evictions during winter 2005 - and to 
allow full and unimpeded access to international aid to help the victims. 

4. March 2008 election violence: The March 2008 run-off election was preceded by a wave of 
shockingly brutal human rights violations that resulted in the murder of more than 200 
people. At least 9,000 people were injured from torture, beatings and other violations. As 
many as 20,000 people - some of whom were denied treatment in government facilities - 
eventually received treatment. Tens of thousands more were forced to flee their homes. 

5. Human rights violations 2015: March onwards witnessed a spike in human rights abuses 
characterised by excessive use of force by the police in quelling protests. On March 9, 2015, 
Itai Dzamara, a freelance journalist and pro-democracy activist courageous enough to want 
to lead a pro-democracy demonstration, was abducted by suspected agents of the State 
before he could so. His whereabouts are still unknown and it is feared he has been 
murdered. 

6. Deaths and covert threats: The economic hardships facing the country manifested in 
violent food riots by inmates at Chikurubi Maximum Prison this year. Although there were 
only few cases of overt political violence, there was a surge of covert forms of violence, 
notably threats, intimidation, and the partisan distribution of food as well as farming inputs. 
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7. Racial Discrimination: During the 1980s Gukurahundi genocide, over 20,000 people from 
the minority Ndebele group - men, women and children - were starved and brutally 
murdered. From the year 2000, more than 95 percent of white commercial farmers have 
been violently evicted from their homes and businesses, with this racial persecution 
systematically persisting with racial laws, and a system of impunity through partisan police. 

HEALTH CRISIS 

1. Health care at independence in 1980: At independence, Zimbabwe had one of Africa's best 
health services. In the thirty years since then, it has taken dramatic steps backwards, and is 
now one of the most health deprived countries in the world. 

2. Doctor/population ratio: Zimbabwe has suffered immensely from a brain drain of doctors. 
There are now 1.6 doctors for every 10,000 people. Most government rural health centres 
are manned by only two doctors who have to perform multiple tasks. Linked to this, there 
are an average of seven nurses and trained midwives for every 10,000 people in the country. 

3. Health care unaffordable: The government's inability to adequately fund public health has 
forced hospitals to deny the poor access to health care and patients are left to die because 
they cannot afford tertiary care services. Service providers also have withdrawn their 
services or are demanding cash up front. 

4. Health care donor funding: The crumbling public health sector currently receives most of its 
funding from the donor community under the Health Transition Fund (HTF), a US$435 
million multi-donor pooled fund established in 2011 and set to expire this year. By the end 
of July 2014, the government had disbursed less than 20% of the budget money allocated to 
public health. From 2003 to mid 2014, Zimbabwe received more than US$707 million from 
the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria. In 2013, the Fund approved a 
US$555 million grant to fight the three diseases between 2014 and 2016. 

5. Health care and corruption: Health service delivery has also been crippled by corruption, 
notably the theft of drugs and equipment from hospitals, and the flouting of tender 
processes by hospital officials for personal gain. The migration of trained labour has hit this 
sector more than any other. 

EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 

1. Educational crisis: With unemployment on the increase, escalating school fees and an acute 
shortage of qualified teachers, Zimbabwe's once revered education system is in crisis. In 
2013, close to 13,000 children were forced to drop out of school, a shocking 43 percent 
increase on the previous year. The government currently employs about 20,000 unqualified 
teachers, nearly a fifth of the teachers on the payroll. Thousands of qualified teachers have 
left the country to escape the economic collapse and relentless ruling party harassment 
during elections. 

2. Educational sector reliance on donors: In 2014, despite Mugabe's anti-British and anti- 
Western rhetoric, his government appealed to Britain's Department for International 
Development (DIFID) to fund school fees for one million impoverished children - about a 
third of the country's pupils. Britain, Germany and other European donors paid for more 
than 13 million text books for schoolchildren when the unity government took over. 
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POLITICS, THE POWER STRUGGLE AND THE NEW VICE PRESIDENT 

1. Mugabe's relationship with Mengistu: The former Ethiopian dictator, Colonel Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, has been Mugabe's close and constant confidant since being given refuge in 
Zimbabwe. The cornerstone of Mengistu's brutal attempt at social engineering was "land 
redistribution". Mengistu is also believed to have been the brains behind Operation 
Murambatsvina. This was a ruthless demolition campaign that destroyed 700,000 homes in 
2005, overtly claimed to be a slum clearance operation, but covertly designed to reduce the 
opposition MDC's urban power base. 

2. Ruling party power struggle and Vice President Emmerson Mnangagwa: The ongoing, 
ruthless power struggle within ZANU PF and the purging of potential successors is divisive 
and highly damaging for the country and the economy. Emmerson Mnangagwa, Mugabe's 
powerful new Vice President and heir apparent, who was Minister of State Security during 
the Gukurahundi genocide (1982-1982), has a reputation for ruthlessness. In 2013 he was 
appointed Minister for Justice and Legal Affairs. 

Mnangagwa is also a key member of Joint Operations Command (JOC). Partnership Africa 
Canada report, "Diamonds and Clubs" (June 2010), describes the members of JOC as "the 
high priests of Zimbabwean politics, the final arbiters of tough decisions, and the architects 
of every single government-sponsored act of repression from the Gukurahundi massacres in 
Matabeleland, to the farm Invasions, to successive episodes of election-related violence. 

3. Mnangagwa and Beijing: Mnangagwa has close ties with Beijing and is reported to receive 
financial and political backing. China has reportedly set aside a US$1 billion loan facility for 
Zimbabwe's economic resuscitation under a Mnangagwa presidency, should It materialise. 

4. Mnangagwa - "trained to kill": Mnangagwa's ongoing threats, made in public and reported 
in the media, are of great concern. For example, during February 2015, while threatening 
two multi-million dollar investors in the country, he reminded them that he "was trained to 
kill", a statement likely to frighten away investors. At the commissioning of a water 
treatment plant in Masvingo during April 2015, Mnangagwa said if he was God, he would 
deprive MDC supporters of oxygen so that they would all die because they were anti- 
revolutionary. 

CONCLUSION: "Zimbabwe's growing instability is exacerbated by dire economic decline, endemic 
governance failures, and tensions over ruling party succession; without major political and economic 
reforms, the country could slide into being a failed state," wrote the International Crisis Group (IGS) 
in a report dated September 29, 2014. 

'The current situation is not sustainable," noted the IGS. "Zimbabwe is an insolvent and failing state, 
its politics zero sum, its institutions hollowing out, and its once vibrant economy moribund... A 
major culture change is needed among political elites, as well as commitment to national as opposed 
to partisan and personal interests". 

What is it that caused the fastest shrinking economy in the recorded history of the world in a peace 
time situation? What is it that brought the second most industrialized country in sub Saharan Africa 
(after South Africa) into a state of 85% unemployment? 

What is it that made the bread basket of southern Africa into a country that would have had 
widespread death by starvation if food aid had not come in from the USA and the West every year 
for the last 14 years? What is that has caused an estimated 25% of the entire Zimbabwean 
population to flee the country of their birth In such a short period of time? 
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At the root of it is the breakdown of the rule of law and the discrimination that has allowed 
Mugabe's political elite to greedily grab or destroy homes, businesses and other assets from 
opposition members or people with a white coloured skin. They then asset strip them and leave the 
workers poor, hungry and dependent on the ruling party and international food aid for their survival 
so that they can be controlled and manipulated for political ends. 

The racial record of the Mugabe regime is dire: first there was the racially inspired genocide of the 
1980s when the current regime murdered an estimated 20,000 Ndebele people. Then there is the 
white population in Zimbabwe which has been depleted in numbers by approximately 90 percent. In 
the last 15 years the white population on the commercial farms has been systematically and 
lawlessly driven off their farms and is now less than 5 percent of what it was; and the ethnic 
cleansing of those rural areas continues. The last 5 percent of white farmer, who are persistently 
terrorised or criminalised, face two years in jail for committing the "crime" of farming their land and 
living in their own homes on those farms - in a country that is starving. 

My father in law, Mike Campbell, was abducted and severely beaten - and later died. The reason 
was that Mike took President Mugabe to court in the regional court of the SADC Tribunal on the 
racial discrimination issue - and because we as white people are constitutionally denied the right to 
a day in court when our homes and livelihoods are violently and systematically stolen without 
compensation. Mike got a final and binding Judgment in 2008 which confirmed that racial 
discrimination was taking place In Zimbabwe and had to stop. Despite that, not a single signatory 
country to the International Convention for the Elimination of all forms of Racial Discrimination 
[ICERD] has asked the Committee for the Elimination of all forms of Racial Discrimination [CERD] to 
investigate the continued violation of the ICERD by the Zimbabwe Government. 

In 2012, after the Zimbabwe Government was found in contempt of court President Mugabe put 
pressure on the SADC Heads of State to close down the entire court, depriving a quarter of a billion 
people in 15 southern African countries of a court of last resort when the justice systems fail them in 
their own countries. 

In his capacity as both the current African Union Chairman and the Chairman of SADC, Mugabe has 
recently told SADC: "I give poison not for you to swallow but to give to someone else" - the poison 
being racial hatred, and the "someone else" being white people. 

I have been impressed by the moral manner in which so many people in the USA wish to try to deal 
with immoral situations. The Zimbabwe Democracy Act needs to remain in place and be 
strengthened. At the same time, in the spirit of Godly truth and the Martin Luther King civil rights 
movement ethos, it is Important that the USA makes a complaint to CERD and asks for an 
investigation of the Zimbabwe Government. 

Until non-discrimination, property rights and the rule of law are restored to the people of 
Zimbabwe, hunger, deprivation and regression will continue to be the order of the day. Racial 
discrimination takes a nation into a never ending spiral of hate and recrimination. There is no way 
forward while it is allowed to continue. Silence is the sickening sound of tacit approval. 


Ben Freeth 

Executive Director 

The Mike Campbell Foundation 

Website: www.mikecampbelifoundation.com 30 May 2015 


' The Heritage Foundation's 2015 Index of Economic Freedom: 

http://www.heritagG.org/indGx/ranking 
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World Bank Group Doing Business Index: 

http://www.doingbusinGss,org/rankings 

' Transparency International Global Corruption Perceptions Index for 2014: 
http://wvvw.transparency.org/cpi2Q14/results 
World Justice Project Rule of Law Index for 2014: 

http://data.worldjusticGprGjGct.org/ 
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Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Ms. Countess. 

STATEMENT OF MS. IMANI COUNTESS, REGIONAL PROGRAM 
DIRECTOR FOR AFRICA, THE SOLIDARITY CENTER 

Ms. Countess. Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass, and 
members of the subcommittee, on behalf of The Solidarity Center, 
thank you for the invitation to testify. 

The Solidarity Center is an international NGO that promotes 
and protects worker rights globally, with programs in more than 60 
countries. In Africa, we work with unions, worker associations, re- 
search organizations, and community groups in 15 sub-Saharan 
countries, including Zimbabwe, where we have a more than 15-year 
partnership with the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions and its 
allied research and worker associations. 

We appreciate the subcommittee’s continued interest in 
Zimbabwe, particularly given the deleterious governance, economic, 
and humanitarian situation in the country. Zimbabwe’s economy is 
in deep decline, making it harder for average Zimbabweans to work 
and live and leaving them less and less confident in their future. 
The government consistently fails to address the basic needs of its 
people. 

Most workers earn salaries far below the poverty level. And 
many workers, even in the formal sector, go for months without re- 
ceiving their wages. Drought in many parts of the country has re- 
sulted in severe crop loss, and the 2015 harvest is expected to be 
the worst in 5 years, exacerbating the struggle to survive in this 
country where nearly three-quarters of the population live below 
the poverty line. 

According to recent data from ZimStat, the number of people in 
informal jobs, unstable, poor-paying, and low-quality work, has 
risen to 95 percent. Especially troubling is the recent finding that 
more than 96 percent of Zimbabwean youth, ages 15 to 24, are in 
informal employment. Essentially, this means that Zimbabwe’s 
army of informal economy workers compromises the main engine of 
economic activity in the country. Yet, government response has 
been steady attempts to raise taxes on informal workers. 

While economic decay has thrust many workers into the informal 
economy, others leave Zimbabwe and become economic migrants, 
where they face xenophobic violence, low pay, high levels of infor- 
mal work, and poor working conditions. Labor unions and pro- 
worker economists in Zimbabwe tell us that, to prevent a full- 
fledged economic collapse and begin the process of rebuilding, the 
Zimbabwean economy requires serious reforms. 

Forward-looking U.S. policy should seek creative ways to support 
government and civil society actors both in the country and the 
subregion who can advocate for and help implement the structural 
reforms to leverage inclusive and pro-poor growth. Such an ap- 
proach is key to the country’s ability to arrest economic decline and 
establish a new social contract where stakeholders, including gov- 
ernment, labor, and business, place sectarian interests aside and 
focus on the immediate crisis. 

At the same time, informal workers both in Zimbabwe and mi- 
grants throughout the region would benefit from programs de- 
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signed to assist with their struggle for economic well-being and dig- 
nity as well as their organizing and advocacy activities. 

It is essential that the United States ramp up its support for rule 
of law and democracy programs, including human rights, worker 
rights, and constitutionally based electoral reform and for the 2018 
elections, in order to ensure that members of the country’s commu- 
nity-based mass organizations are fully prepared to engage as in- 
formed voters, election monitors, and civic educators. 

It is significant to note here that U.S. funding for democracy, 
human rights, and governance programs in Africa through the 
USAID has been declining despite extraordinary need, down 40 
percent since 2008. Entire missions in Africa have no DRG funding. 
Funding for Zimbabwe is inadequate to the challenge. 

Another important component of U.S. foreign policy toward 
Zimbabwe has been support for communities struck by natural dis- 
aster, disease, and hunger. For more than a decade, the U.S. has 
been a leader in humanitarian support, and that should continue. 

It is also timely to begin to explore and put in place policies that 
are more directly framed not only by Zimbabwe’s special cir- 
cumstances, but, also, by the strategies required by Ajfrica as a 
whole. 

While Zimbabwe faces a unique set of governance challenges, the 
country, like the rest of Africa, requires coherent and comprehen- 
sive policies that will ultimately lead to inclusive and sustainable 
economic development, respect for human rights, and gender equal- 
ity. 

Across the continent, nations have at least rhetorical consensus 
on the criticality of industrialization and the need to create coher- 
ent national, regional, and continental industrial policy frame- 
works. 

The first challenge of U.S. policy is to ensure that it is working 
in concert with these broader frameworks, which are geared toward 
creating economic development that is inclusive, sustainable, and 
a generator of decent jobs. 

In a country that seems to be on the brink of economic collapse, 
this recommendation may seem premature. However, through tar- 
geted assistance and diplomacy, it may be possible to forge a new 
social contract with actors willing to put aside partisan politics. 

Lastly, while the international community was deeply dis- 
appointed in SADC’s unwillingness to be guided by its own internal 
policies during the 2013 elections, it remains an important regional 
body and should be viewed as a central partner of the United 
States as it formulates policy toward Zimbabwe. 

Continued diplomatic efforts, along with support for regional ad- 
vocates, can exert bottom-up pressures on governments, particu- 
larly on issues pertaining to elections, governance, and democratic 
practice. 

Thank you. Thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much, Ms. Countess. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Countess follows:] 
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THE FUTURE OF U.S.-ZIMBABWE RELATIONS 


Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass and Members of the Subcommittee: 

On behalf of the Solidarity Center, thank you for the invitation to testify at this hearing: The 
Fnlnre of U.S.-Zimbabwe Relalions. The Solidarity Center is an international non-governmental 
organization (NGO) that promotes and protects worker rights globally, with programs in more 
than 60 countries. In Africa we work with a broad cross section of unions, worker associations, 
research organizations and community groups in 15 sub-Saharan countries, including Zimbabwe. 
The Solidarity Center has a more than 1 5-year partnership with the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade 
Unions (ZCTU) and its allied research and worker associations. 

We appreciate the Subcommittee’s continued concern about U.S. policy toward Zimbabwe, 
particularly in light of the deleterious governance, economic and humanitarian situation in the 
country. The forward focus of this hearing is particularly timely. 

Zimbabwe’s economy is in deep decline, making it harder for averaae Zimbabweans to work and 
live, and leaving them less and less confident in their future. The government consistently fails to 
address the basic needs of its people. According to economists with the Labour and Economic 
Development Research Institute of Zimbabwe (LEDRTZ), Zimbabwe’s fragile economy is 
characterized by “high external debt, policy discontent, massive and increasing 
deindustrialization and informalization.” Most workers earn salaries far below the poverty level, 
and many workers — even in the formal sector — go for months without receiving their wages. 
Drought in many parts of the country has resulted in severe crop loss, and the 2015 harvest is 
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expected to be the worst in five years, exacerbating the struggle to survive in this “food poor” 
country where nearly three-quarters of the population lives below the poverty line'. 

Dr. Godfrey Kanyaze, LEDRIZ’s director, has identified troubling parallels between conditions 
today and those that existed in the chaotic period following disputed 2008 elections, including 
“profound similarities in the distressing economic performance and dysfunction” of both years". 

Economic Parallels in the Zimbabwe Economy'" 


2 nos 

2015 

Receding Zimbabwe dollar era 

Multi-currency period 

Hyperinflation last measured at 341 million In July 

Disinflation / deflation 

De-industrialization and informalization 

De-industrialization and informalization 

Emergence of non-communicable diseases. Including 
cholera 

Emergence of non-communicable diseases 

Bank closures 

Bank closures and rising non-performing loans at 16% 

Collapsing Zimbabwean dollar 

Liquidity crunch 

Violent elections and repression 

Factional fights within the ruling party 


While economists raise concerns about the direction of the national economy, a recent 
AfroBarometer survey of 2,400 randomly selected participants shows that the majority of 
Zimbabweans believe their lives are worse off today than three years ago and that the country is 
going in the wrong direction." In the poll, selected participants were asked a series of questions 
to measure “the incidence of lived poverty.'” The responses paint a sobering picture of what the 
economic decline means at the individual level. The survey reports that in urban areas, 33 
percent had gone without food at least once this year, 52 percent had gone without medical care 
and 59 percent had gone without water. Rural residents report similar difficulties: 56 percent had 
gone without food at least once, 59 percent without medical care and 42 percent without water. 
Close to two-thirds say “unemployment is the biggest problem government should address.”" 

According to the latest data from the Zimbabwe Statistical Agency (ZimStat), the number of 
people in informal jobs — unstable, poor-paying and low-quality work — has risen from 80 
percent in 2004 to 84,2 percent in 201 1 and 94.5 percent in 2014. Especially troubling is the 
2014 Labor Force Survey finding that more than 96 percent of Zimbabwean youth ages 15-24 
are in informal employment,'" Essentially, this means that Zimbabwe’s army of informal 
economy workers comprises the main engine of economic activity in the country. The 
government has responded to this reality with steady attempts to raise taxes on informal workers, 
particularly market vendors and commercial traders. 

In Zimbabwe, many workers in the informal economy are organized and members of the 
Zimbabwe Chamber of Informal Economy Associations (ZCIEA), which was formed in 2002 to 
respond tojob losses in manufacturing and agriculture. ZClEA’s membership includes 150 
associations and has formal ties to the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions (ZCTU). In 
response to government attempts to raise taxes, with no increase in social protection or public 
services, ZCIEA began a campaign to highlight official harassment of informal workers and to 
note that most laws enabling violations of civil and worker rights date back to the colonial era. 

As part of its efforts, ZCIEA is demanding that those laws be replaced, and that informal workers 
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be included in national-level labor relations dialogue and negotiations, and collective bargaining 
at the municipal level. ZCIEA and its affiliates are frontline activists, as they work with 
municipalities to negotiate services, advocate for social protections and economic opportunities. 

While many workers have been thrust into the informal economy as the country’s economy 
decays, others leave Zimbabwe and become economic migrants in South Africa, another fraught 
option for working men and women. The recent spate of xenophobic attacks in South Africa is 
but one indication of the complex challenges these migrants face. In addition to the threat of 
violence, Zimbabwean migrants also face low pay, high levels of informal work and poor 
working conditions. A 2013 Working Paper for the World Migration Report found that migrants 
in South Africa do not trust authorities and feel that the state does not guarantee their safety, with 
women feeling vulnerable, particularly to HTV/ATDS and gender-based violence. 

Labor unions and pro-worker economists in Zimbabwe tell the Solidarity Center that, to prevent 
a full-fledged economic collapse and begin the process of rebuilding, the Zimbabwean economy 
requires serious reforms. Forward-looking U.S. policy should seek creative ways to support 
government and civil society actors — both in the country and the sub-region — who can advocate 
for and help implement the “structural reforms to leverage decent work-rich, inclusive and pro- 
poor growth. Such an approach is key to the country’s ability to arrest the economic decline 
and to establish a new social contract where stakeholders place “sectarian interests” aside and 
focus on the immediate crisis. Key stakeholders include government, labor and business. 

Also on the economic front, Zimbabwe needs to strengthen its banking sector, improve 
management of natural resources, clarify its indigenization policy and take serious steps against 
entrenched corruption. The United States can play a positive role by encouraging the government 
of Zimbabwe, key stakeholders and Southern African Development Community (SADC) 
members to address these critical issues. 

At the same time, informal workers, both in Zimbabwe and migrants throughout the region, 
would benefit from programs designed to assist with their struggle for economic well-being and 
dignity, as well as their organizing and advocacy activities. 


DEMOCRACY PROGRAMS, HUMANITARIAN NEEDS AND HEALTH 

In addition to increased U S. attention to key stakeholders in Zimbabwe’s economic reforni 
process, it is essential that the United States ramp up support for rule of law and democracy 
programs, including human rights, worker rights and constitutionally based electoral reform. 
According to the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions, “most human rights defenders, like trade 
unions and civic organisations have been severely weakened due to economic decline as well as 
brain drain.”'"'' Moreover, it is not too early to begin the process of identifying appropriate 
support in advance of the 2018 elections in order to ensure that members of the country’s 
community-based, mass organizations are fully prepared to engage as informed voters, election 
monitors and civic educators able to “promote inclusiveness, transparency and accountability.”^ 
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It is significant to note here that U S. funding for democracy, human rights and governance 
(DRG) programs in Africa through the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) has 
been declining despite extraordinary need, down 40 percent since 2008. Entire missions in Africa 
have no DRG funding. Funding for Zimbabwe is inadequate to the challenge. 

Another important component of U.S. foreign policy toward Zimbabwe has been support for 
communities struck by natural disaster, disease and hunger. For more than a decade the United 
States has been a leader in humanitarian support, and that should continue. Zimbabwe does not 
have the capacity to feed its people. With the threat of serious food shortages on the horizon and 
in consideration of Zimbabwe’s fragile health system, international assistance remains critical. 

American support for FTIV/ATDS programming has been particularly significant. HTV/ATDS 
continues to affect more than 1 5 percent of the population, and the virus has orphaned nearly 1 
million children. The combination of poverty and HIV/AIDS has a particular impact on women 
who care for the sick, and see their household economies collapse and their health weakened as a 
result of the virus. With international support, Zimbabwe does have a strong FIIV/ATDS response 
that provides free screening, counseling and medicines for those living with the virus. U.S. 
support should continue and, if possible, expand. 


THE AFRICAN CONTEXT 

Moving forward, that above-mentioned mix of policy approaches remains important. However, it 
is timely to begin to explore and put in place policies that are more directly framed not only by 
Zimbabwe’s special circumstances, but also by strategies required by Africa as a whole. While 
Zimbabwe faces a unique set of governance challenges, the country, like the rest of Africa, 
requires coherent and comprehensive policies that will ultimately lead to inclusive and 
sustainable economic development, respect for human rights and gender equality. 

On the economic front, as was noted during the 2014 U.S./ Africa Leaders Summit Civil Society 
Forum, trade and investment strategies designed to promote industrialization and structural 
transformation that advance decent work with ftmdamental worker rights, social protection floors 
and gender equality should be an essential component of U.S. policy toward Africa.™ Across the 
continent, nations have at least rhetorical consensus on the criticality of industrialization and the 
need to create coherent national, regional and continental industrial policy frameworks.”' The 
Southern Africa Development Community (SADC), of which Zimbabwe is a member, adopted a 
new framework on industrialization in 2014. Governments have agreed that accountable and 
transparent management of the continent’s vast mining resources should establish the financial 
foundation for these reforms. The first challenge of U.S. policy is to ensure that it is working in 
concert with these broader frameworks, which are geared toward creating economic development 
that is inclusive, sustainable and a generator of decent jobs. In a country that seems to be on the 
brink of economic collapse, this recommendation may seem premature. However, through 
targeted assistance and diplomacy, it may be possible to forge a new social contract with actors 
willing to put aside partisan politics. 
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CONCLUSION 

As Zimbabwe’s economic crisis continues. Regional economists and Zimbabwe labor unions and 
workers are looking for U S. policy that includes strong support for: 

• Those actors able and willing to put aside partisan concerns and forge a new social 
contract that can focus much needed attention to the crisis 

• Human rights defenders 

• Community-based, mass organizations that are working to educate and organize citizens 
around a rights-based culture 

• Organizations operating within the dominant portion of the economy — informal actors. 
Stronger protection for informal economy workers can have a positive impact on the flow 
of economic migrants 

• Ongoing and exacerbating humanitarian needs and the country’s health systems 

Lastly, while the international community was deeply disappointed in the SADC’s unwillingness 
to be guided by its own internal policies during the 2013 elections, it remains an important 
regional body and should be viewed as a central partner of the U S. as it formulates policy 
toward Zimbabwe. Continued diplomatic efforts, along with support for regional advocates can 
exhort bottom-up pressures on governments, particularly on 'issues pertaining to elections, 
governance and democratic practice.’'^" 

Thank you for this opportunity. 
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Mr. Smith of New Jersey. And just let me ask a couple ques- 
tions in regards to labor rights in Zimbabwe. 

Are they respected? Are there independent trade unions? Do they 
have influence? 

Ms. Countess. That is three questions. 

Trade unions have influence. Labor rights are, by and large, not 
respected. When you have such a small amount of workers formally 
employed — and we are talking 10 percent to 15 percent of workers 
are employed in the formal economy — and you have a country in 
deep decline, the incentive for companies, for manufacturers, to ac- 
tually respect labor law is very, very low. 

And what we have seen in those places where collective bar- 
gaining agreements do exist, workers do have some legal ability to 
negotiate and hold companies accountable. But, unfortunately, 
what we have seen is that literally every week companies are clos- 
ing in the country and, as companies close, they totally renege on 
their obligations to those workers, pensions, severance, et cetera. 
They totally renege on those obligations. 

And also what we have seen are more and more examples of 
companies that just are not paying their workers, where, literally, 
you have people going to work every day in the hopes that they 
might get an allowance or, you know, transportation assistance at 
some period in time. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. As Mugabe looks east, as Mr. Freeth 
points out in his testimony, and China increasingly dumps goods 
and manufactures — do you find that that further lowers the stand- 
ards for laborers? 

Ms. Countess. Absolutely. What our partners have found in 
their assessments of Chinese-owned mines, factories and so forth is 
very low adherence to current labor law, much less international 
standards. Many Chinese mines, for example, are not unionized. 
They do not allow a union presence. And the treatment of workers 
and the working standards are extremely low. 

In terms of the dumping of products, there have been, I would 
say, probably over the past 10 years various campaigns in 
Zimbabwe, citizen-driven campaigns, opposed to the dumping of 
products which are generally of very, very poor quality and rel- 
atively expensive, given the quality. There is a high degree of dis- 
satisfaction with the products that are basically forced upon the 
people of the country. 

Mr. Smith oe New Jersey. And, finally, does Zimbabwe get a 
bad deal vis-a-vis China in terms of the precious metals and the 
like that they send to Beijing versus what they get back in terms 
of either barter or money? 

Ms. Countess. We would have to get back to you with specifics 
on that. My impression, based on the information that we have to 
date, is that Zimbabwe has entered into fairly dangerous territory 
in the sense that, in several of the more recent agreements, it has 
essentially used the future, the unknown wealth in the ground, in 
order to access loans from the Chinese Government. 

And so it is putting in place a pretty serious debtor relationship 
when that country is already literally billions of dollars in debt to 
international organizations as well as various countries. 
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Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Freeth, if I could just ask you — 
and I would agree with you that, no matter who practices it, racial 
hatred is always deplorable. Whether it be from a Black or a White 
or a White to a Black, it doesn’t matter. All racism is deplorable. 

And I am wondering, do you find any empathy or sympathy from 
the opposition, like MDC-T, Tsvangirai, and others who might 
form a government in the future, who would see that the seizure 
of farmland and farms, as you pointed out — if you could elaborate 
a little bit, you know, the idea of spending 2 years in jail for farm- 
ing, what is that about? If you stay on your own farm, you can end 
up going to jail? 

And I remember, when the seizures were occurring, Tony Blair 
was absolutely outspoken. I spoke about it as well. I wasn’t the 
only one. But in terms of a complaint, as signatories to the Inter- 
national Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination, is there a reason why the UK has not brought a com- 
plaint itself as signatories as well? But, again, if you could, is the 
opposition at all empathetic to what has been experienced by the 
White farmers? 

Mr. Freeth. On the opposition side, there is obviously sympathy. 
They say that, if they got back into power, they would immediately 
ensure that commercial agriculture could go forward, irrespective 
of whether you are White or Black, and that the laws that in are 
place at the moment would be taken away. 

At the moment we have got a constitution that under section 72 
says that, at a strike of a pen, your property can be taken away 
and, if you then are still on that land, it becomes state land imme- 
diately. It doesn’t matter about compensation or anything like that. 
If you are still on that land, you then face 2 years in jail. So the 
law is very much there. 

And the MDC say, yes, they would take those laws away, they 
would ensure that such laws that were struck down by the SADC 
Tribunal are not there any longer. You know, there is no constitu- 
tion in the world that actually allows for such draconian measures 
against property rights. 

As far as the United Kingdom wanting to make a complaint is 
concerned, I have had discussions with various people in the 
United Kingdom administration. And the feeling is that, because 
they were the colonial power, it is not really for them to do it. 
Mugabe would have a field day with his propaganda if they were 
the ones who made the complaint. 

But a country that has no colonial history, like the United 
States, obviously, it would be a lot easier to be able to do that. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. 

Ms. Bass. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Ms. Countess, you heard — and I would ask you the same thing, 
Mr. Freeth — the questions I was asking about sanctions of individ- 
uals. 

And I was just wondering what you thought of the current U.S. 
policy and its impact, in general, but, also, the sanctioning of indi- 
viduals. 

Ms. Countess. Based on the feedback that we received from our 
partners, the general U.S. policy to Zimbabwe is appreciated and 
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respected. As Dr. Smith noted, it has been characterized as human- 
itarian plus, so a high degree of emphasis on ensuring that people’s 
basic needs are met. 

However, our partners are also very deeply concerned about what 
might be a serious decline in terms of U.S. support for human 
rights and democracy and governance. As I noted in my testimony, 
there has been a significant drop in funding in democracy pro- 
grams in USAID, a 40-percent drop since 2008. When we look at 
the countries in Africa that have significant democracy and govern- 
ance funding, we are only looking at three: South Sudan, Nigeria, 
and Liberia. 

So when you look at the human rights and democracy challenges 
facing many countries in Africa, particularly Zimbabwe, this is a 
serious issue. And we appreciate the subcommittee’s openness to 
hearing these concerns and encourage a deeper consideration. 

Ms. Bass. Why do you think that is? I mean, why is our fund- 
ing — I mean, I am surprised, actually. I didn’t realize it was those 
three countries. And then, on the humanitarian side, does our 
funding get where it is supposed to go? 

Ms. Countess. My understanding, as Dr. Smith said, is that the 
funding, humanitarian aid, does go where it is supposed to. USAID 
is very good at distributing basic foodstuffs. And you can visit rural 
areas, as I have in Zimbabwe, and see the cooking oil cans that say 
“Gift from the U.S.” 

Ms. Bass. I see. 

Ms. Countess. Right? So I think that those resources do get out. 
The decline in DRG support is surprising to us as well. We would 
certainly like to see it increased. 

It is important, we think. Not only does it send a very strong and 
real message of what sort of bucks behind U.S. values and U.S. 
rhetorical support for democracy 

Ms. Bass. That reduction is internal to USAID. Correct? 

Ms. Countess. That is my understanding. 

Ms. Bass. Right. It is not that we have cut the funding? 

Ms. Countess. Correct. That is my understanding. 

Ms. Bass. Or, rather, maybe it is their implementation of how we 
fund it or not. But, anyway, I was trying to get some clarity on 
that. 

I know that in the Zimbabwean Constitution there is supposed 
to be a gender commission. Does one exist? 

Ms. Countess. To my knowledge, a gender commission might 
exist. But I think the next question is: Does it function? 

Ms. Bass. There you go. 

Ms. Countess. And this is part of the problem, I think, facing 
the Zimbabwe Government as a whole. Because the political in- 
fighting, both in the ruling party as well as the opposition, has 
been so all-consuming, basic government functions simply have 
been ignored to the detriment of the country, with the biggest prob- 
lem, obviously, being in the economy. 

However, as I said in my testimony, what our partners say to us 
is that there are individuals, there are Parliamentarians — there is 
a possibility to create a new social contract with those individuals 
that have responsibility for certain portfolios, but who are willing 
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to look beyond the partisanship, who recognize how deeply in trou- 
ble the country is. 

And I think, if we can encourage our policymakers to move be- 
yond our role in any partisanship and to support and promote dia- 
logue, particularly with those institutions that are actually func- 
tioning, then maybe we can begin to see at least the framework for 
a different situation in the future. 

Ms. Bass. Would you agree with Dr. Smith that the opposition 
is so fractured that they are ineffective? 

Ms. Countess. Yes. 

Ms. Bass. At this point you don’t see any viable alternative? 

Ms. Countess. At this point I don’t see a viable alternative 
today. But there are discussions going on. Morgan Tsvangirai, for 
example, has been going around the country, engaging in grass- 
roots conversations. 

We don’t know what the future will hold. I know that the MDC 
Renewal has also been split even further. There are individuals 
that are forming new parties. There are rumors that, within 
ZANU, individuals who have been forced out will form a new polit- 
ical party. 

There is a lot of conversation going on and maneuvering behind 
the scenes, and we don’t know. But at this point in time what is 
very, very clear is that no one in power seems to be working on 
behalf of the people of Zimbabwe and certainly not the working 
people. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. 

And, Mr. Freeth, what did you think in terms of current U.S. pol- 
icy and the sanctions? 

Mr. Freeth. I think it is very important that it is retained. You 
know, the European Union 

Ms. Bass. Retained. 

Mr. Freeth. Retained. Yeah. 

Ms. Bass. I just wondered if it’s effective. 

Mr. Freeth. The European Union has made the experiment of 
trying to re-engage, and they have taken all targeted restrictions 
off against everyone, apart from the President and his wife. 

And, meantime, we have these things like Itai Dzamara dis- 
appearing. We have the continued takeover of properties, the reten- 
tion of draconian laws. There does not seem to be any quid pro quo 
taking place. 

And so, until we see that the European Union actually is having 
success in negotiating a better environment for Zimbabweans, I 
think it is important — just like on the school grounds where there 
is a bully, you have to actually confront that bully and say, “Listen, 
we can’t accept this.” 

Ms. Bass. Well, just so you know, I was not asking that in terms 
of whether they needed to be lifted. I just wanted to know the im- 
pact. 

But I also wanted to follow a little bit the chairman’s questions 
in terms of allies that you have within the opposition. I think we 
have kind of established that the opposition is not that viable of 
an opposition. 

But what about outside of Zimbabwe in terms of other African 
countries? Are there allies? And then, also, outside of Britain, are 
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there European or other countries that are working with you in 
terms of what you are trying to do? 

Mr. Freeth. Well, obviously, Botswana is a country that is an 
ally in terms of the fact that it has got a very good record. 

Ms. Bass. Right. 

Mr. Freeth. It is right on our border. And the President of Bot- 
swana, Ian Khama, is going to be taking over as Chairman of the 
Southern African Development Community. 

Ms. Bass. Good. 

Mr. Freeth. So we hope that that will create some change in 
terms of the way that the countries around us respond to what is 
going on in Zimbabwe. 

I think the civil society itself is moving very much in the right 
direction. For example, where the SADC Tribunal is concerned, 
there are quite a few different countries taking their governments 
to court on the basis that it was totally unconstitutional what the 
leaders did in destroying this court without any legal or democratic 
process. And so the law societies are taking their governments to 
task. And that is encouraging. You know, that is important. 

We battle. I think there seems to be something about the aura 
of our President that stops people from really wanting to take him 
on in any way. At the age of 91, he is obviously an elder statesman. 
On the African continent, he is currently Chairman of the African 
Union, Chairman of SADC. He has this aura about him that seems 
to be so persuasive in stopping people from confronting the things 
that are wrong, and this is one of our biggest problems in Africa. 

Ms. Bass. One final question is: What would you like to see as 
the solution? Because you made reference — I think you were mak- 
ing reference to the constitution, but it didn’t seem as though you 
have faith, basically, with a new government, that the constitution 
would actually be upheld. What do you see as the ultimate solu- 
tion? 

Mr. Freeth. Well, the ultimate solution is, obviously, a demo- 
cratic government coming into being and respecting the rule of law 
and property rights and ensuring that the people’s God-given abili- 
ties are able to be realized. But until that happens, I believe that 
we have to use whatever measures we can to put pressure on the 
current regime to ensure that that situation can eventually mate- 
rialize — and never to lose hope. 

The people of Zimbabwe want something different. They want 
change. They want a democratic force to come into power where 
their God-given potential can be released in the country. We be- 
lieve very strongly that Zimbabwe can grow very dramatically and 
very quickly when that time comes. But until that time comes, we 
will continue to regress. 

So, in the meantime, I believe strongly that we need to invoke 
the various conventions that our President has actually signed up 
to and put pressure, for example, through the Internaitonal Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 
which is the United Nations convention which the U.S. has signed 
up to and Mugabe has signed up to, in order to create some form 
of accountability. 

This culture of impunity that our ruling elite continue to be able 
to get away with all the time needs to stop eventually, and some 
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form of accountability is so critical to stop criminals from carrying 
on committing criminal acts. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you, Chairman. 

I just have two questions. And my 88-year-old mother would be 
very disappointed in the way she raised me if I didn’t ask Ms. 
Countess first. But my question is for both of you. 

For the people that you represent, the workers, what more could 
our country do? And for yourself, for the farmers, what could our 
country do to help you and help those people in need? 

And my second question, follow-up, is: Unless there is a change 
in the regime and the government, will any of those measures that 
you are going to suggest to us — would they be effective unless there 
is a change in government? 

Ms. Countess. In Zimbabwe, we work with, as I mentioned, the 
Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions. We also work with an organi- 
zation called the Zimbabwe Chamber of Informal Economy Associa- 
tions, ZCIEA. The reason I mention ZCIEA is because it is an asso- 
ciation of associations that work with that vast army that I talked 
about, so everyone from the petty traders to women in construction, 
to cross-border traders and market vendors. 

Because even in this very difficult time, people do seek to orga- 
nize themselves. They do seek to negotiate a better deal with their 
communities, leaders with their municipalities, and so forth. And 
so, as we provide technical assistance, help them build their capac- 
ity to carry out their own agendas, not only do they find success, 
but they also develop new confidence and are able then to tackle 
bigger issues. 

So in terms of the answer to your question does any of this work 
really make a difference without a change in government, it abso- 
lutely makes a difference, absolutely makes a difference. Because 
the kind of small successes that our trade union partners and our 
informal economy partners find are, for example, in a marketplace, 
negotiating with a community leader to ensure that that market- 
place has toilets and access to water. 

In terms of our union partners, the kinds of successes that we 
are talking about are workers getting their fair share, their nego- 
tiated rights and benefits within certain circumstances, either in 
terms of a termination or a full-blown retrenchment. We are talk- 
ing about unions having the ability to carry out their role within 
the tripartite structures of government. 

So unlike other parts of civil society, unions are able to sit with 
government, with business, in various institutions and establish 
things like wages at a sectorial level or a national level, national 
health policy. Social Security and so forth, the extent to which 
through our assistance — and I mean us, the United States — is the 
extent to which we can continue and build upon the work that we 
are already doing. What we do then is to help stem the tide, fore- 
stall a full-blown economic collapse, and forestall the decimation of 
all institutions in the country. 

This is critically important. Zimbabwe is in the middle of south- 
ern Africa. What do you think will happen if that country im- 
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plodes? What do you think will happen in South Africa, Botswana, 
Mozambique, Namibia, if that country implodes? 

Part of the reason why I think the U.S. has been so quick, for 
example, in 2008, to jump on the cholera epidemic in Zimbabwe 
was because diseases spread. They do not hold to national borders. 

So you really don’t want for a variety of reasons to see that coun- 
try fall apart. And for us, as trade unionists, we are committed to 
maintaining our partnerships with our brothers and sisters in 
Zimbabwe. 

Mr. Clawson. If the gentleman will yield. 

[Audio malfunction in hearing room.] 

Mr. Clawson [continuing]. Is why you have a refugee crises in 
other countries 

Ms. Countess. Yes. 

Mr. Clawson [continuing]. And the xenophobia and the violence 
directed toward those refugees. But those same very neighbors of 
those countries that you just listed, I have been to all those coun- 
tries, done business in a lot of those countries. They select this guy 
as their head guy. Europe stays on the sidelines. So, realistically, 
what, you know, what do we do? 

I mean, I am all for humanitarian help. But these same countries 
that you said will be impacted by the implosion are sitting it out 
while White people. Black people, women, men, poor, everybody 
gets hurt by this guy. 

So if what you said is true — and I don’t doubt it — why does ev- 
erybody sit this one out when this guy needs to go? 

Ms. Countess. Democracy is a funny thing. 

Mr. Clawson. You are not calling any of this democracy. Right? 
None of us bet on a union contract or a constitution or any piece 
of paper. Every bet we ever make is on people. 

Ms. Countess. SADC leaders voted on Mugabe. And that is their 
process. That is their decision. It wasn’t the people of southern Af- 
rica that made that decision. There was no region-wide vote on who 
would become the head of SADC. Those leaders that represent 
those countries made a decision, and that is their decision. 

Part of the political reality that also has to be factored into U.S. 
policy is that, while we are now talking about Zimbabwe and its 
governance issues, there is a very real fear that some years down 
the line we might be talking about a governance crisis in South Af- 
rica, that we might be talking about governance crises in other 
SADC nations. 

And so one of the reasons why many in civil society throughout 
the region have placed such a high degree of emphasis on 
Zimbabwe is because you have to take a stand somewhere. You 
can’t just write one country off of 12 million people. 

Mr. Clawson. So why did those leaders of states of those coun- 
tries vote for this guy? What is the reason for that? Corruption 
likes corruption? What is the reason? 

Ms. Countess. I would say that they have similar interests. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you very much, Ms. Countess. 

To remind Mr. Freeth, I was just curious about what our country 
could do that we are not doing now to further the rights of the 
farmers in Zimbabwe. 
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And would your suggestions, the measures that you think the 
United States should be taking that they are not doing now, be ef- 
fective if the current government was still in place? 

Mr. Freeth. I think the big thing is: How do you create account- 
ability in a country where you go to the police station because 
someone has got a bit of paper and has decided to take over your 
home and take over your livelihood and the police say, “No. We 
can’t help you because this is political”? How do you create account- 
ability in that situation where you have an international court 
judgment in your favor — and my father-in-law was actually killed 
in obtaining that court judgment — or as a result of going to court 
against the President and the government just refuses to recognize 
that judgment? 

I think the answer is we have to lay in place systems of account- 
ability for the future. Obviously, we recognize that, while we have 
got someone who doesn’t want to adhere to the rule of law, we have 
got a huge problem. But what we need to do is lay the foundations 
of justice and righteousness for the future, which we all want to 
build on in the future so the country can go forward. 

So I believe that there are measures that we can take to docu- 
ment things that are taking place, that we can invoke international 
conventions, that we can ensure that whatever can be done within 
the limited scope of our own justice system is done. 

Farmers at the moment and farm workers don’t have any money 
any longer to fight their own legal cases. So through Zimbabwe 
Lawyers for Human Rights and those kinds of organizations to 
help people in those positions where injustice is placing them and 
they can’t actually defend themselves, it is very important that 
those people are able to in some way defend themselves in their sit- 
uations. 

But it is. It is a very difficult situation to know how to help peo- 
ple in this crisis. But we have to just look at whatever instruments 
that we possibly can to create accountability. And so to get commit- 
tees to come out to Zimbabwe, see with their own eyes what is tak- 
ing place, to get the Embassy to go out to situations out of the 
Harare bubble, as we call it, to see situations, this is really critical. 
It is really important. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Just one final question: What does 
a seizure look like? It is not just one. It will be several. Where are 
the farmers? I mean, are some in jail? Have some emigrated else- 
where? Are they just simply impoverished? And the workers that 
very often are equally displaced, if my understanding is correct, 
where do they go? 

As I think both of you mentioned, and I have been following it 
myself, which is why I asked Dr. Smith several questions along 
these lines. Is Zimbabwe heading toward another manmade famine 
because of a totally reckless and irresponsible and wrong policy to- 
ward people who own those farms? Where are they? 

And if you would just speak a little bit about the court. What 
kind of proceeding was it? Was it before multiple judges? And what 
is the enforcement power or was — Mr. Clawson — what was the en- 
forcement power of the court itself? Is it more of an admonishment 
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or do they have a standing in countries where judgments are meted 
out? 

Mr. Freeth. Okay. First of all, what does a takeover look like. 
Essentially what happens is someone comes along with an offer let- 
ter signed by the minister. He says, “I am the new owner of this 
farm.” 

And, basically, what then happens is he can then get very vio- 
lent, as they did in our case. Many of our workers were severely 
beaten. They had fractured skulls, broken bones, people thrown 
into fires, police coming out, putting workers who had been beaten 
up into high-security jail, and just creating absolute mayhem. 

The police then also get involved. And there is a prosecution 
process if you refuse to get off. And the trial can go on for a very, 
very long time. I know farmers who have spent more than 100 days 
in court at their trials. And it is very, very painful going through 
a trial. Facing 2 years in a Zimbabwe jail is no joke. 

So people obviously get drained financially. A hundred days in 
court is a lot of money in lawyers’ fees. They get drained emotion- 
ally. And when they eventually have to leave the farm, they very 
often leave with nothing. 

I mean, in our case, all our tractors were stolen, all our crops 
were stolen, our generators, our pumps, our irrigation equipment. 
All our wildlife was killed. We had a safari lodge. That was burnt 
down. Our house was burnt down. My parents-in-law’s house was 
burnt down. Various workers’ houses were burnt down. 

So it is a pretty dramatic thing that takes place on the farm 
when these situations occur, and it creates an environment of abso- 
lute fear in that whole area so that no one wants to in any way 
oppose the government in the future. 

The farm workers normally remain on the property mostly. Many 
of them were migrant laborers that came down three or four gen- 
erations ago from Malawi and Mozambique and Zambia in the hey- 
day of Zimbabwean agriculture. But they have lost all touch with 
their families back there. They have got no communal land to be 
able to go back to. 

So they mostly remain on the farms where they can and eke out 
an existence, which is incredibly frugal. They don’t have money to 
buy seed. They don’t have money to buy fertilizer. They are nor- 
mally allowed to plant a little bit of maize and that sort of thing 
around their houses. But they cannot then send their children to 
school. They cannot feed themselves properly. And that is a huge 
percentage of our population. So it is a massive problem that has 
unfolded over many years. 

As far as the SADC Tribunal is concerned, this was a court that 
was set up through the Southern African Development Community 
Treaty that was eventually put into place. The treaty was signed 
in 1992. But the SADC Tribunal eventually only opened for busi- 
ness in — the judges were appointed in 2005, ten judges from dif- 
ferent southern African countries. And at any one time, five judges 
would sit at a particular hearing. 

So the process that took place in our situation was the Zimbabwe 
Government agreed to allow whatever judgment came out of the 
SADC Tribunal. They said they would adhere to that. They argued 
the case. They finally in the final hearing wanted to defer the case. 
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And when we went for a contempt later on, they actually walked 
out of the courtroom. 

But they argued the full case. And the SADC Tribunal then 
made their judgment, all five judges, on November 28, 2008. And 
the judgment is there. It is a final and binding judgment. But, un- 
fortunately, the Zimbabwe Government did not accept that judg- 
ment. 

We went on to register the judgment in South Africa. And we 
had a cost award against the Zimbabwe Government. So we at- 
tached a house belonging to the Zimbabwe Government in Cape 
Town. And the Zimbabwe Government suddenly realized that it 
wasn’t just a bit of paper that they could tear up. It actually meant 
something. And so they suddenly came and they paid the lawyers’ 
fees and stopped the auction taking place of that Zimbabwe Gov- 
ernment house. 

But to this day they have not adhered to the judgment on the 
ground and allowed the people who should be allowed to carry on 
farming to do so. And so we are in a situation at the moment 
where we have got the judgment, but there are no teeth to actually 
adhere to it. 

There were various provisions in the treaty for sanctions to be 
able to put by the other Southern African Development Community 
countries against Zimbabwe, but they did not choose to follow that 
route and, rather, dissolved the whole court. 

And that is why the various law societies in the Southern African 
Development Community are taking their governments to court 
and saying, “You can’t do that. You can’t just, because you don’t 
like the court, close it down to the citizens of southern Africa.” 

So I think it is very important for the people of southern Africa 
that that court is in place, and whatever can be done to support 
initiatives to resurrect that court are very important. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. How long has it been defunct? 

Mr. Freeth. Since 2012. And what they are saying now is that 
they are going to — well, they have put together a new protocol that 
will allow state-to-state conflicts to be adjudicated upon, but no in- 
dividuals are able to approach the court. So from one year to the 
next, the court will simply not sit. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. That sounds like an inferior remedy 
to me, not having people to have access to such a tribunal. Thank 
you. 

And we will follow up on your recommendations, both of yours. 
So many excellent ones. We will scope out the idea of approaching 
the administration to see — because, as the executive branch, it 
would be their call — to bring an action as a member state to the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination. 

It has been my experience that there is often a reluctance on the 
part of the executive branch, but it is worth pursuing. And I thank 
you for that recommendation. Of course, even if they came down 
and came down strongly in your favor, which I think the facts 
would lead inexorably to, their enforcement powers are very limited 
as well. 

But it would at least create a surge, especially in a post-Mugabe 
government, when, as part of reconciliation, justice is being looked 
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at very clearly as well. There should he justice for all. And I thank 
you for so eloquently stating your case, but the case of so many 
others. 

I do have a question: How many farmers are there that have 
been dispossessed of their farms? 

Mr. Freeth. There were about 4,500 White commercial farms. 
And it is difficult to say, but probably a couple of hundred still 
eking out a living in some way. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. And are there farmers still in prison? 

Mr. Freeth. They imprisoned some people. But, basically, people 
got out. What the magistrate would normally say or normally does 
is say, “You need to get off the farm. If you are back on the farm 
in any way at all, then we will put you in jail,” so a suspended sen- 
tence. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. 

You know, one of the joys of serving in Congress is that there 
are so many diverse individuals with tremendous backgrounds in 
law enforcement, humanitarian work. 

It is good to have an experienced prosecutor now joining our sub- 
committee, Mr. Donovan. 

Thank you so much again. And I look forward to working with 
you going forward. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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